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are passengers 


NITRIC ACID—mean and nasty as they come— 
dissolves most metals in a few minutes of boiling 
anger—emits choking, corrosive fumes... 

CORN SYRUP—bland and friendly—important 
sweetener of baby’s formula, major ingredient of 
many candies... 

Both are widely useful. Both must be shipped. 
But the problems are vastly different. The acid 
challenges a tank car to resist its attack, keep it 

| from eating its way to freedom and ravaging the 

| surroundings; while corn syrup requires a tank car 

| that will not contaminate it—it must be shipped 
only in cars that are friendly to food. 

But many a tank car of corrosive nitric acid 
goes clackety-clacking across America in the 
same train with another of bland corn syrup— 


ALCOA .... 





When NITRIC ACID and CORN SYRUP 


both safe in Alcoa Aluminum. The one is confined, 
the other protected. Carrying these and many 
another important liquid is so vast a job that 
you can scarcely buy an article of cooked food, 
or nylon, or plastic, or photographic film, with- 
out giving a nod to the friendly aluminum tank 
car that helped make it possible. 

You'll see the gleam of more and more alumi- 
num tank cars, as the railways’ broadened program 
of public service accelerates. More boxcars, hop- 
per cars, refrigerator cars, and passenger stream- 
liners built of Alcoa Aluminum. For it’s a hard-to- 
beat combination: light weight, beauty, resistance 
to corrosion, friendliness to food. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


in ALUMINUM | 
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[ont get your Freedoms mixed 


The war was fought for freedom from 
slavery to foreign powers, not freedom 
from hard work. Nothing in the Consti- 
tution, the Bible, or anything else with 
common sense promises that, and no self- 


respecting American would want it. 


The only freedom from want that you’ll 
ever get is the one you write 
yourself —by efficient work. 
The more you produce eff- 
ciently, the less it costs, and 








the more you have a right to demand and 
get. The less it costs, the more people 
there are who will buy it. The more 
people who buy it, the more secure your 
job, and therefore the greater your free- 


dom from want and fear of unemployment. 


Another name for that principle of 
freedom is opportunity. 
Is_any other freedom 
worth having if that one 


is lost? 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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EXPAND your production 
MODERNIZE your facilities 


ADD a new process 
RELOCATE your business 


START a new enterprise 
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To help you select—quickly—the exact property = 
you want the War Assets Administration has issued 
a catalog called the PLANT-FINDER .. . a printed 
listing of Government-owned facilities which have 
been (or may be) declared surplus for your pur- 
chase or lease. 


° . ss To make your use of this catalog easier, the 
In this PLANT-FINDE ill see (as of the publi- , 
é ane cl PROER so0 will 0 rane PLANT-FINDER is fully indexed. 


1. Basic information (size, location, use and physical (a) By alphabetical listing of the wartime lessee; 
equipment) about every Government-owned plant; 
(b) By classes of products, or functions performed; 
2. Notations earmarking particular plants on which more 
elaborate details are available through descriptive (c) By floor areas of buildings; and 
brochures; and 





(d) By geographical locations. ; : 
3. Information as to which plants are available for dis- | 





posal now . . . which plants, while now leased, are . | 
available for future sale . . . which plants have had Write, p vemdied wan at your nearest War 
their machinery and other equipment removed, leav- Assets Administration office today for your 
ing only the land and buildings for sale or lease. PLANT-FINDER. 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL e 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 

DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT - HELENA + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE +« KANSAS CITY, MO. 

LITTLE ROCK + LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS » NASHVILLE » NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK 

OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA » PORTLAND, ORE. « RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE « SPOKANE + TULSA 




















1. Each yeer a business produces so 
much income. Part of that income goes 
for rent, raw materials and other ex- 
penses. What’s left is divided between 
the employees and the owners—as wages 
and profits. Many people think wages 
can be raised by giving employees a big- 
ger share of the income that’s left. But in 
9 cases out of 10 this can’t be done. 


DOLLARS INVESTED IN “TOOLS” PER UNION OIL EMPLOYEE 
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4. Now, if there are only so many 
“pieces in a pie,” how were wages in- 
creased that much? Mostly by producing 
“bigger pies.’’ In 1925 each Union Oil 
employee had an average of $19,578 
worth of “‘tools’”—oil wells, refineries, 
trucks, etc.—to work with. By 1945 the 
owners had provided him with $40,886 
worth—twice as much. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


There's only one way to raise wages 


2. In most U. S. businesses the em- 
ployees are already getting a lion’s share 
of the income. Last year, for example, 
Union Oil employees got 77% of all in- 
come the company produced over ex- 
penses. (The stockholders got 12% in 
dividends and 11% was plowed back into 
the business.) Nevertheless, employees’ 
wages since 1925 have almost doubled. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION PER UNION OIL EMPLOYEE 
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5. “Tools” are one thing that enable 
people to multiply the labor of their hands. 
Today, Union Oil people work about 35% 
fewer hours than in 1925. They have bet- 
ter vacation, hospital and pension plans. 
But because they have more ‘‘tools” with 
which to work, they can produce more. 
And because they can produce more, per 
employee, they are able to earn more. 





AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE PER UNION OIL EMPLOYEE 
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3. Here’s the average Union Oil em- 
ployee’s wage in actual dollars per month 
(dotted line above). Of course $1 today 
won’t buy what it bought-say—in 1935. 
So we’ve also converted those dollars into 
“‘Real’’ Wages (solid line). This shows what 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor Cost of Living 
Index found the pay check would actually 
buy each year in food, clothing, etc. 


REAL” WAGES PER EMPLOYEE oe” 
TOOLS PER EMPLOYEE ces cess ee se ee 
“REAL” PRODUCTION PER EMPLOTER 


DEPRESSION 


1935 


6. The three charts together show graph- 
ically that the only real way to raise wages is 
to raise production. But one word of warning: 
Until recently, stockholders have always 
had the incentive to provide more and more 
“tools”. Today, much of that incentive has 
been whittled away. Unless it is restored, 
we're not going to have the progress in the 
future that we’ve had in the past. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to sendin any sugges- 


lions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 
Union O11 Company, Union Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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Housing. There were these developments 
in the housing program: 

The Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced October 14 as the starting date of 
a nation-wide drive through local OPA 
rent offices to enforce ceiling prices on new 
houses, and to obtain compliance on build- 
ers’ commitments to give veterans pref- 
erence. Houses are to be examined to see 
if they meet specifications detailed in 
priority applications. 

The National Housing Agency added 
metal doors and frames, furnaces, tubing, 
water heaters, and metal window sash and 
frames to the critical housing items that 
must be set aside for priority claimants. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. pre- 
pared to underwrite the sale of 10,000 fac- 
tory-built steel homes for veterans, to be 
delivered, complete with lot, for $6,000 to 
$7,500. Under the Veterans’ Housing Act, 
the Housing Expediter, working through 
RFC, has authority to commit the Gov- 
ernment to back the sale of up to 200,000 
prefabricated homes. 


Educational equipment. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of surplus classroom and 
laboratory equipment was offered by War 
Assets Administration to U.S. schools at 
5 per cent of the fair value plus shipping 
charges. Any educational institution train- 
ing veterans under the GI Bill of Rights 
is eligible to buy this property at the 
nominal price. Included are goods such as 
electrical, woodworking and metalworking 
machinery: business-education equipment; 
furniture: optical instruments and _profes- 


sional and scientific instruments. Purchase. 


applications may be made to the division 
offices of the Federal Works Agency. 


Postal rates. The Post Office Depart- 
ment announced plans to cut air-mail 
rates to other countries on Nov. 1, 1946. 
Rates to South America, now varying be- 
tween 15 cents and 20 cents per half 
ounce, will be reduced to 10 cents a half 
ounce. Rates to Europe, now 30 cents, will 
be reduced to 15 cents. Rates to Africa, 
Asia and the Far East will be cut from a 
maximum of 70 cents down to 25 cents. 


The March of the News 


Veterans’ benefits. A study of jour- 





neymen’s wages in various crafts all over 
the country is being made by Veterans’ 
Administration to develop facts on which 
Congress can base any change in the new 
rules governing the veterans’ on-job train- 
ing programs. General Omar N. Bradley, 
Veterans’ Administrator, said the study’s 
results will be turned over to congressional 
committees as soon as Congress recon- 
venes. General Bradley added that he 
has received many letters and telegrams 
supporting his stand on the need for 
“ceilings” on the combined wages and 
Government allowances that veterans 
should receive while engaged in on-job 
training. 


Machine tools. Fixed prices will be set 
by the War Assets Administration on 
$350,000,000 worth of surplus machine 
tools, offering industry a chance to buy 
these tools more easily than under the 
previous sliding scale. 


Officer eee: A plan was announced 
by the Navy for selecting enlisted men in 
the Navy and Marine Corps, including 
reserves on active duty, for officer-candi- 
date training in the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps and the Naval Aviation 
College Program. Service-wide competitive 
examinations will be held on ships and 
stations throughout the world on Jan. 18, 
1947. Applicants for the NROTC must be 
under 21 years of age as of June 30, 1947; 
those for the aviation program must be 
under 19 years of age. 


Draft. No men will be drafted between 
October 15 and Jan. 1, 1947, the War De- 
partment announced. Decision to suspend 
inductions for the remainder of the year 
will affect approximately 35,000 men who 
had been earmarked for service by the 
expected October and November alls. 
The draft holiday was made possible by 
the success of the War Department’s re- 
cruiting drive, which enlisted an all-time 
record total of 992,648 volunteers during 
the twelve months period which ended 
October 9, 1946. 
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"YESTERDAY | HAD LUNCH IN LONDON” 


**1’m a transatlantic pilot and | fly to England 
regularly, but my home is in Chicago. This 
home town of mine has really become a 
world port and I can see why. I get around 
quite a bit and yet Chicago is nowadays only 
a few hours away from practically any for- 
eign country. I’ve seen a lot of the world but 
I'll fake Chicago, and I’m glad my children 
are being brought up and educated here. 
My family and I think Chicago is a great 
place to live, and do | tell ’em about it when 
I’m away from home!”’ 





This pilot knows his Chicago. The airlines he repre- 
sents and many thousands of other Chicagoans who 
work in transportation have brought Chicago next door 
to the world. For years the Middle West has been a 
leader in the production of goods for export. As the hub 
of the nation’s population, industry, raw materials, 
transportation and agriculture, Chicago provides ex- 

cellent facilities for export and import. And, more 

than a fifth of the 10,000 manufacturing firms in this 

area are engaged in foreign trade. 

To industry and business seeking locations, trans- 
portation is only one of the many advantages 
offered by the Chicago and Northern Illinois 

territory. As an aid to those considering re- 
location, we have established the Territorial 
Information Department to supply factual data 
concerning this area. This department will 
supply studies in as great detail as is required 
confidentially and without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Roilroad Center 

of the United States * World Airport « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U.S. 

Population +» Great Firancial Center « The “Great Central Market” * Food Producing and 

Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record 

* 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power * Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Government + Good 

Living * Good Services for Tax Dollars. Send for free booklets containing useful 
information on these advantages. 





This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages 
of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 








Two ways to measure quality 
in Fluorescent Lamps 





One way, General Electric found, was to 
build the world’s biggest double quartz mono- 
chrometer. With this special spectroscope, G-E 
lamp scientists are able to make thousands of 
quick and accurate measurements of light waves 
and of the short ultra-violet radiation that is so 
important in producing fluorescent light. Those 
measurements are vital both in fundamental 
lamp research and in assuring buyers of G-E 
fluorescent lamps of accurately standardized 
colors. You’d have fun operating General 
Electric’s monochrometer—but you'd hardly 
have room for it in your budget or your cellar. 
Nor would you be inclined to duplicate all of 
General Electric’s other research and testing 
facilities. But there is a measure of fluores- 
cent lamp quality that’s always in reach.... 





Insist on the @ monogram on all the 
fluorescent lamps you buy for your business 
and home. It’s easy to understand why General 
Electric has been first with practically all 
the major improvements in fluorescent lamps 
when you realize that G-E Lamp scientists 
never rest on past achievements. *General 
Electric lamp research is constantly at work 
to make General Electric lamps ever better 
and to make them Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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4 This country, just now, is getting set to enjoy one last spree. 

Farmers are set to squeeze out more dollars for their meat. 

Labor is about ready to demand another raise for each hour of time put in. 

Businessmen are busy marking up prices with OPA approval. 

Just when farmers and workers and businessmen think that at last they're in 
clover, after various types of strikes, they will bump into a strike they did not 
think about--a buyers' strike. That will be a strike to end most strikes. 

Then will come another kind of worry, the worry about surpluses. 

Workers, will pile up, idle, looking for jobs. 

Food will pile up, with prices lower, while farmers look for markets. 

Goods will pile up as businessmen look for customers. 

That's the way it works. Things run in cycles. The up part of the cycle is 
nearing its last, rather pleasant, fling just before the sinking sensation that 
comes when the slide starts down on the side. The turn is several months away, 
maybe 6 or 9, but it is on its way. 

The fixed-income groups, the salaried groups, white-collar workers, can look 
forward to somewhat better times ahead, after their present squeeze. 








In the final fling, as price controls crack or are removed..... 

Meat will come back, at high prices, but will not be abundant. 

Beef will be somewhat more plentiful than pork at first. 

Pork should come back in fair quantities during December, but it will be 
scarce during much of 1947 owing to a small hog population. Real abundance in 
meat probably will not return until autumn of next year. 

Clothing will pour out once price controls are removed. 

Household equipment, too, is not far from the flood stage. Pipe lines are 
getting filled. Goods are on the way when the price is "right.". | 

Automobiles, however, cannot be expected to approach the level of demand 
even at high prices until midyear 1947, or later. Houses will be scarce for a 
long time, with the real home-building boom unlikely before 1948 or 1949. 

Food on farms, other than pork, almost never was so abundant as at present. 
Industry's level of production of civilian goods, other than complicated dur- 
able goods, such as automobiles, never was so high. Materials never were con- 
sumed in peacetime at rate at which they are being consumed. Excise-tax pay- 

[ ments indicate that output of finished goods, subject to tax, is very high. 





Price-control uncertainty, gambling on a crack in control of prices, is 
tending to keep many goods back from consumers. ‘Meat has been just an example, 
not an isolated case. It's just that everybody can see the meat on the farms, 
but often cannot see the gocds in the warehouses. 

Once price control ends, as it may early in 1947, the race of goods to 
market will get under way. Shortages after that can fade rapidly. 





Elections, just ahead, can reflect public irritation, can precipitate a po- 
litical overturn and an ending of war controls early next year. 
7 Odds are growing on a shift in control of Congress. 
A Republican House is being freely predicted, even by some Democrats in 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~-= (Continued) 


private. It takes a gain of 25 seats to give Republicans power. That gain is not 
much more than normal for the party out of power in an off year. 

A Republican Senate, regarded as a near impossibility not long ago, now is 
accepted as well within the realm of possibility. It takes a net gain of 9 seats 
by Republicans out of 15 Democratic seats at stake outside the South to win. 

If people are as irritated as they seem to be, if a strong tide really is 
running, as surface indications suggest that it is, Republicans will win Congress. 

And: If Republicans win Congress control in 1946, experience shows that they 
are in line to win the Presidency in 1948. That is the real stake. 

Analysis of the political outlook is given for you on pages 20 and 22. 





All of the political signs strongly suggest this: 

Labor, definitely, is slipping in political power. 

Employers are coming into an upswing in their political position. 

Farmers are favoring the political trend away from labor, but political 
position and strength of farmers may be less than before the war because: (1) 
farm population is declining relatively; (2) high food prices may be remembered. 

The trend, which labor leaders now recognize, is conservative. 

A conservative trend means that businessmen will have a voice in shaping 
tax policy, labor policy, budget-spending policy, farm policy; that labor will 
be on the defensive, trying to save what it gained during the New Deal, not on 
the offensive, making new gains with the help of Government. 

The next New Deal is unlikely to come before another big depression; is very 
unlikely to emerge from the shake-out that is expected sometime in 1947. 








Mr. Truman did not foresee the trend that has developed, did not catch on to 
the growing public irritation over controls that really didn't control. 

It is doubtful that the President can do anything now to reverse trends. 

Instead, there is a chance that Mr. Truman will move from one trouble to 
another; that he will find himself getting into deeper and deeper trouble. 

That's because the White House does not flag troubles ahead of time. It 
lacks an inner circle that is sensitive to trends, that understands what makes 
the wheels go round and what are the danger signals of coming trouble. 

Mr. Roosevelt, before slipping in health, was highly sensitive to currents 
of thought, to the little things that portend approaching difficulties. It was 
White House policy to get set for the bad breaks before they came. 

Mr. Truman waits until troubles hit him with full force before recognizing 
them, before getting his answers ready and his plans laid. The White House gets 
caught by surprise when developments come that others had foreseen. 

New Dealers bemoan what they say is a lack of any regular flow of ideas into 
the White House, bemoan the absence of heavy thinkers around the top. 








In world affairs, things remain about as disturbed as ever. 
-Peace treaties for Germany and Japan are a long way off. 

Trieste remains an unresolved and explosive issue. 

U.S. Navy is parading its strength in the Mediterranean. 

U.S. Air Forces are planning to parade their strength around the world. 

Military expeditions are dotting the Arctic regions. 

Emphasis is being put on the military might of this country. 

People in U.S. shouldn't be too surprised if peoples elsewhere decide that 
the United States is feeling rather cocky; that it is in a mood to show off its 
atomic bomb and its other weapons in a way that is designed to frighten others. 

Other peoples, in the past, have found that to be dangerous business. 











Draft is going to end on schedule, March 3l. 
Universal military training remains improbable for U.S. 





See also pages 13, 15, 50, 58. 
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The Company that bought a YCILOP! 
by Mr. Friendly ? 





Any accident looking for a place to happen, always chose the Winkle Works! 
Life was nothing but accidents and low production, when Mr. Friendly 
suggested a Ycilop.““A what?” said Mr. Winkle, the president. 


; “A Ycilop,” said Mr. Friendly. “It’s a part watch dog, part guardian 
w aa} Vy angel, with a mixture of cash register!” 
. 

















“There’s no such animal!” said Winkle. 
Mr. Friendly went to the door and called, “Here Ycilop!” Then in 
through the door it came. 


— “This Ycilop,” said Mr. Friendly, “has helped cut accidents 
me as much as 80% in some plants. It can actually CONTROL 


LOSSES*. And when accidents do happen, it foots the 
bills .. doctors, lawsuits, everything! ... 

“A Ycilop,” he explained, “is simply policy spelled 
backwards. This is American Mutual’s special 
Workmen’s Compensation Y cilop!” 

Well sir, Winkle said he’d try it 


...and when he saw how 
accidents fell off... how worker 


morale leaped and production soared, he cried: 
“Thanks to that Ycilop, we’re as yppah a company 
as you'll find anywhere ...and yppah is really happy!” 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


. 4 7 : . aT ate 
Provided with every Ycilop! ... American Mutual’s <e 


I. E. LOSS CONTROL * service ..a special service he 
that helps reduce manufacturing costs. . 
boost profits ...improve employee morale. Write 
for full details. American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept. U-1, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 





AMERICAN MUTUAL the first American liability insurance company 


COPPF. 194%, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Youll tind 
these advantages in 
“THE HEART OF AMERICA” 


Labor Supply Transportation 
Good Excellent 


So eetinediceatceedieatendcette citetesiaaanannanaatiel 


Power and Fuel : Material Supply 


pbuudaut, ! : 


Tuexpensiue | 
ERE, in the ‘Heart of America”... 


1 

close to the population center of 
the United States, centrally located for 
quick, low-cost distribution of your 
product, you'll find many attractive 
plant sites. They’re located in commu- 
nities anxious to cooperate with you... 
communities made up of intelligent, 
skilled workmen to man your plants... 
and manufacture your product at a cost 
that will enable you to sell at a profit. 





The many inherent advantages of 
these communities are complemented 
by the fast freight and passenger facil- 
ities of the Wabash. For full particulars 
On sites in “The Heart of America,” call 








or write H. H. McIntyre, Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad Company, | 
Room 1448, Railway Exchange Bldg. | 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 





Serving The Heart of Amertea 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
pay an unemployment tax for your sales- 
men if you have the right to control their 
activities, even though you do not actual- 
ly direct their operations. A federal dis- 
trict court holds that the operator of a 
stationery business, whose salesmen op- 
erate largely upon their own in selling on 
a commission basis, is subject to taxation 
under the Social Security Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT undertake as much 
repair work or other construction on cer- 
tain industrial buildings as_ heretofore 
without a permit. The Civilian Production 
Administration reduces from $15,000 to 
$1,000 the amount of construction allowed 
without permits on industrial, utility and 
transportation buildings, except where 
buildings have a floor space of 10,000 feet 
or more. For houses, the exemption re- 
mains at $400. Tighter controls also are 
placed upon repairs and new construction 
of swimming pools, boardwalks and con- 


crete surfaces for parking lots, tennis 
courts and drive-in theaters where the 


cost is more than $200, 
* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of house- 
hold soaps and cleansers, use a more 
liberal basis in figuring costs when apply- 
ing for an individual price increase. The 
Office of Price Administration now per- 
mits use of current indirect factory, ad- 
ministrative and selling costs in determin- 
ing the amount of such price adjustments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply for relief under 
the new War Contractors’ Relief Act if 
yours is a hardship case where there was a 
net loss on work, supplies or services fur- 
nished the Government under a war con- 
tract. An executive order is issued by the 
President to govern filing and paying of 
claims under the Act. You can file only 
one claim, but this can cover more than 
one contract or subcontract. The dead 
line for filing claims is Feb. 7, 1947. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT treat as a capital gain 
the amount that you, as an officer of a 
corporation, realize by surrendering cer- 
tificates of beneficial interest in a man- 
agement trust, which was intended to be 
additional compensation. A circuit court of 


and administrative decisions. 


appeals decides that the payment received 
from one such trust must be treated as 
ordinary income, for income tax purposes, 
in the year payment was made. 


YOU CANNOT get a veteran to use his 
veteran’s preference rating to obtain 
scarce materials and equipment for your 
business unless he, or a group of veterans, 
has at least a 50 per cent interest in the 
business. Priority regulations are tight- 
ened by CPA to prevent use of veterans 
as “fronts” in obtaining preference ratings, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a retailer, revise the 
prices or change the pre-ticketed markings 
on certain clothing and house furnishings 
with brand names. OPA now bans this 
mark-up practice, which was permitted for 
retailers after suppliers’ prices were raised 
on brand-name items of clothing, shoes, 
furniture, shower curtains and rugs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain the form for 
filing your individual income tax return 
for 1946. The new form is similar to that 
for 1945, but taxpayers using the long 
form no longer need compute their normal 
tax and surtax separately. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly obtain some build- 
ing supplies from Government surpluses. 
The War Assets Administration announces 
that virtually all the Government’s sur- 
plus building materials and equipment will 
be made available for the emergency hous- 
ing program within 60 days. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always prevent re- 
negotiation of your war contract even 
though goods were delivered and paid for 
before the Renegotiation Act went into 
effect. The U.S. Tax Court upholds the 
renegotiation of one contract, which was 
amended to increase the amount of goods 
to be manufactured, where some payments 
were made after the Act became effective. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of bulk sweet- 
ened condensed milk, expect a cut in your 
sugar allotment after November 1. A re- 
duction in allowances of sugar for such 
uses is announced by the OPA. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unitep States 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic 


ee 


) Stockings of 
\ NYLON.-- 








AND Now — ZIPPERS OF NYLON TOO! 


Strong enough for girdles, light enough for filmy silk... dry-cleaning, laundering do not harm it 





PRESSING SITUATION... 


No matter how carefully one tries to 
iron ‘‘around” a slide fastener, the 
hot iron is apt to slip—and with other 
plastics, a mere touch spells finish 
for the slide fastener. Du Pont nylon, 
however, stands heat up to 350° F. 
This is sufficient to iron any fabric, 
including cotton. 


Any day now, your wife or daughter 
will be buying a dress equipped with 
a slide fastener of Du Pont nylon. And 
this will interest you as a manufacturer 
—no matter how remote from the dress 
business your product may be. 

For years the dress manufacturers 
have tried to find a satisfactory slide 
fastener made of plastic. In nylon at 
last they have found it. 

For nylon is not harmed by launder- 
ing or by dry-cleaning. It is light in 
weight, yet produces an especially 
strong slide fastener because it forms a 
permanent bond with the cloth tape. 
Most important, nylon is not damaged 
by ironing, and it will not rust. 

A nylon zipper ...a polythene watch 
strap...a baby’s bassinet of ‘‘Lucite”’... 
these and countless other diversified 
products have this one thing in com- 
mon: In each a manufacturer was enabled 
to bring out a new or improved product, 


because of his knowledge of the properties 
of a Du Pont plastic. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., (Inc.), Plastics Dept., 
Room 5910, Arlington, N. J. 


The nylon slide fastener shown is manufactured by 
Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 








SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 
OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 





and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 





“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “Ihe Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presents herewith the management’s 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business — 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 


facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 
for the stockholders.” ; 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





WALTER S. GIFFORD 
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SQUEEZE IN LIVING-COST RISE: 
HOW PRICES UPSET BUYING PLANS 


Trend to Budget Cutting as Necessities Take Larger Share of Income 


Basis for a downturn if 
many consumers balk at 
high charges for products 


The cost of living is beginning to put 
a severe squeeze on more and more mil- 
lions of American families. This squeeze, 
if continued, can result in a short life 
for the boom now under way. 

Costs for food and clothing, both basic 
commodities, are eating deeper and deeper 
into family budgets. Milk for the baby 
at 20 cents a quart can eat a sizable hole 
in the weekly pay check. With butter 
around $1 a pound, eggs above 80 cents 
a dozen, meat unobtainable in most cities, 
and fish and chickens going higher and 
higher, the housewife is finding that her 
dollars won’t cover what they once could. 

A youngster’s pair of shoes that cost 
$2.50 or $3 before the war now costs $4 
or $5. Simple dresses that cost $1.50 or $3 
before the war now cost $4, $5 and 
$6 when they can be had. Men who 


price. In the same way, the prices of wash- 
ing machines, heating units and home 
appliances have increased. 

It is in the everyday experience of the 
average person that danger signals of a 
setback for the nation are being noticed. 
The first signs of resistance to price in- 
creases are appearing. People are begin- 
ning to draw back from the purchase of 
things they want. Such resistance, in turn, 
can develop quickly into what will be 
called a “buyers’ strike” if the public finds 
—as many individuals already are find- 
ing—that income increases cannot keep 
pace with the rise in prices. The experience 
of 1920-1921, when a postwar boom turned 
into a flash bust, then can be repeated in 
a hurry. It is such a situation that some 
officials foresee within six to nine months 
or a year. That could signal the start of 
a shake-out for the nation’s business. 

The budget of a typical city family of 
four demonstrates what is happening. This 





bought $30 suits now must pay $45 
or more. It is not unusual in cities 
for boys’ slacks to cost as much 
as $9 a pair now. 

Family planning of the solid 
kind done before the war is being 
thrown out of kilter. Just the every- 
day business of keeping a family 
fed and clothed is becoming a major 
undertaking for the average salaried 
man or wage earner. In addition, 
the family that rents its home knows 
that sooner or later rents will break 
loose from controls and start sky- 
rocketing. Many who have sought 
to avoid this pinch by planning 
homes of their own now find they 
must give up those hopes. With 
building costs 60 per cent higher 
than before the war, and rising, 
millions of families are revising their 
house-building plans. 

The same thing is happening to 
other plans. The new car that could 
have been bought before the war 
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at $1,000 or less now costs $1,400, 
and isn’t easy to get even at that 
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THE GREAT BEYOND 


—Cargill in Hartford Times 


budget, shown in the chart on page 14, 
is based on the actual expenditures of 
a number of families making around $3,000 
a year in 1941. It shows where this money 
went. The chart also shows what a typical 
family would have to spend today to live 
as well as it did then, and no better. These 
increases represent a minimum. They are 
based on an official cost-of-living index, 
geared to the kind of purchases made by 
a worker’s family. Many of the items 
cited in the index cannot be bought now 
at the prices quoted. 

This budget shows clearly, however, the 
outlines of every family’s problem. 

Food prices have gone up across the 
board. Basic items like butter and eggs 
have doubled in price in many cities. 
Meat cannot be had in most cities now, 
and even before the current shortage the 
old-fashioned “cheap cuts” were especially 
hard to find. To set a table approaching 
prewar standards, a housewife must almost 
double her food bill. 

Rent is less of a problem to fam- 
ilies who remained settled during 
the war. Some returning veterans 
and others who have moved have 
had to take inferior quarters at 
higher rents, despite rent control. 
Many have had to buy houses they 
didn’t want at prices they couldn’t 
afford. Those who own their own 
homes have found the costs of up- 
keep and servicing mounting. 

While utility rates generally have 
not increased, and in some places 
have actually gone down, the cost 
of fuel has risen. Laundry, dry 
cleaning and other services have 
increased in cost. 

Clothing a typical family of four 
is as difficult as feeding them or 
keeping a roof over their heads. 
Such a family dressed modestly be- 
fore the war. The wife wore $1.60 
house dresses, $1 or $1.50 slips and 
hose that cost 70 or 80 cents a pair. 
She could get a skirt-and-sweater 
combination for just a little more 
than $5, and even her fur-trimmed 
coat cost only $45. The husband 
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wore $30 suits, $1.50 shirts and socks that 
cost 25 or 35 cents a pair. The boy’s over- 
coat and winter suit could both be bought 
for a $20 bill, and his shirts cost 89 cents. 
The girl wore a $7.50 ski suit in the winter 
and 80 cent sun suits in the summer. 

These are just a few of the items that 
have been hard to get in the stores. Now 
some of the cheaper lines are reappearing, 
but the prices are far higher than they 
were. Many cotton goods cost mor> than 
twice what they cost in 1941, and prices 
still are going up. Most clothing made of 
wool costs 50 per cent more than it did 
then. 

Other costs of the family have gone up 
at the same time. Cooking utensils, furni- 
ture, linens, china and other furnishings 
cost much more. So do tires, gasoline and 
repairs for the family car. The increased 
cost of haircuts and permanents is not a 
small item to the average family. And even 
the hourly cigarette, the daily paper and 
the weekly movie cost more now. Hardly 
anything costs less. 

In short, to live as well as in 1941, a 
fan hat made $3,200 then would need 
$4,719 now. The same kind of contrast is 
being noticed by other families. 

The worker with $3,200 income now, 
an income he may have achieved by strik- 
ing, finds he is no better off than he was 
when he got $2,000. He may try now to 
push his income up higher. But living 
costs are rising so fast that he may find 
another increase only another mirage. 
Until price levels off, the man on a wage 
or salary is licked. And a drive for higher 
wages without relative increases in pro- 
ductivity can just result in more price rises. 

The businessman with a big income 
faces the same mirage. Taxes now bite 
hard into an income of any size, and bite 
harder as incomes increase. A man who is 
making more money from his business 
still finds his family no better off than 
before the war. Many of the things they 
enjoyed then cannot be had today. 

The farmer, whose income this year 
will be larger than during the war, is find- 
ing he cannot buy the machinery he needs, 
or the car, washing machine and new house 
his family wants. Even he is not as well off 
as he appears to be on paper. 

In the homes of the nation such con- 
clusions are now being drawn. Families 
see what the big spurt in living costs has 
done to their increased incomes. Those 
who look ahead see more trouble coming 
in higher rents and still higher prices. 

It is in such calculations that the future 
of prosperity is expected to rest. If fam- 
ilies find that they cannot get the things 
that they want out of income and borrow- 
ing, they may turn against the market. 
They may decide to forget the plans they 
had for buying new goods of all kinds. 
Such decisions, taken individually by many 
families, can set the tempo of business in 
the months to come. 
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How Family Income Must be Increased to Keep 


Prewar Standard of Living 


(Budget for a City Family of Four) 


HOUSEHOLD 
FURNISHINGS 


HOUSEHOLD 
SERVICES 


FUEL AND 
UTILITIES 


AUTOMOBILES 


OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION 


RECREATION 


MEDICAL CARE 


SERVICES 


MATTER $33 


OTHER 
ITEMS 








$132 


$133 


$90 


$153 


$107 


PERSONAL $84 


TOBACCO $63 


$100 








$213 


$270 





$440 


$317 
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KEY TO END OF PORK SHORTAGE: 
EFFECT OF BUMPER CORN CROP 


Low Number of Spring Pigs as Limit on Autumn Supply of Meat 


Expected rise in per capita 
consumption of hog products 
despite impact of scarcity 


If this country’s meat famine is to be 
relieved by Government action in the 
immediate future, the relief will have to 
come in the form of beef, rather than 
pork. The reason is that this season’s pork 
supply, already scheduled to increase sub- 
stantially in November and December, 
cannot be increased further by anything 
the Government does now. Government 
action, however, might speed up the flow 
of beef from range to market. 

At best, in both beef and pork, the 
supply of meat is going to be short in 
relation to demand over most of the year 
ahead. This shortage will be most acute 
in pork products next spring and summer. 
During a large part of the year it will 
be less acute, but still real, in beef, despite 
the large population of cattle. 

A timetable of what can be expected, 
in both beef and pork, is shown in the 
chart on page 16. 

The beef picture, described in detail 
in The United States News last week, 
centers around the large number of beef 
animals being held on the Western range. 
Temporarily, the feed lots of the Middle 
West have been depleted. But, with big 
cattle numbers and ample feed supplies, 
the long-range outlook is for plenty of 
beef. The question facing the nation is 
how to bring beef to consumers within 
the next few weeks and months. 

The pork picture, like that of beef, is 
directly linked with the bumper crop of 
corn. It differs from the beef outlook, 
however, in that hog numbers are limited 
and are scheduled to decrease before there 
finally will ve enough hogs to take full 
advantage of the big corn supply. 

This year’s corn crop is around 3,400. 
000,000 bushels, the largest in history and 
200,000,000 bushels larger than the pre- 
vious record crop of 1944. If there were also 
a record number of hogs, consumers soon 
would have a greater supply of pork than 
ever before. 

The number of hogs on farms, how- 
ever, is slightly less than a year ago, and 
substantially less than in 1943 and 1944. 
Last June, that number was officially esti- 
mated at around 75,000,000, including 
52,300,000 pigs born last spring. In 1943, 
the spring pig crop alone was 74,000,000 
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and so many hogs were sent to market 
that stockyards had to declare embargoes 
against further shipments. Pork was taken 
off the ration list for a time and the Gov- 
ernment had to step in to support the 
price of hogs. 

The amount of pork that can be pro- 
duced to relieve the present shortage is 
limited to the pigs born last spring, which 
now are being fattened and will reach 
market over the next few months. What 
makes the picture for the coming year even 
less favorable is that the autumn pig crop 











—Justus in Minneapolis Star 
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in 1946 is expected to be from 15 to 20 
per cent smaller than in 1945. Not until 
another spring pig crop is available in 1947, 
can farmers and consumers reap full bene- 
fits from this year’s bumper corn crop. 
Three periods, thus, can be foreseen 
in the consumer’s prospects for pork. 
The first period, beginning now and ex- 
tending through next March, covers the 
marketing of the pigs born last spring. 
Those animals will come to market later 
than usual, because of the big supply of 
corn. Farmers, lacking enough storage 
space for their record crop, naturally will 
feed as much of it as they can to livestock. 
Therefore, the hogs now being prepared for 
market will be kept on the farms long 
enough to be fattened to he>--~ weighis. 
In other words, the big corn will give 
consumers a bigger total suppiy of pork 


this winter, but will cause them to wait 
longer for it. 

As the timetable shows, the extreme 
scarcity of pork probably will continue 
through October, but should be relieved 
by a substantial increase in November 
and December, with the peak for the 
winter season reached in January. After 
that, during February and March, the 
supply will taper off as the last of the 1946 
spring pigs go to market. 

The second period in the pork time- 
table, beginning in April and extending 
through next September, will cover the 
marketing of the pigs now being born. 
It is then that consumers again will feel 
the pinch of a shortage of pork. That 
shortage will be due to the smallness of 
this autumn’s pig crop, which in turn will 
be due to the feed shortage of last spring 
and the fact that, in the summer market- 
ing rush, many sows carrying unborn 
pigs were slaughtered. 

After the low point that probably will 
be reached in April, there should be some 
increase in the supply of pork in May 
and June. But July probably will see the 
supply going down again, with a further 
decrease in August and the low level con- 
tinuing in September. 

The third period, however, is expected 
to show a marked change. Beginning in 
October, 1947, and continuing through the 
following five months, it will cover the 
marketing of the pigs to be born next 
spring. The sows that will bear those pigs 
will be bred this autumn, and the size 
of the spring pig crop will reflect the 
farmers’ expectations of profit from con- 
verting this year’s cheap corn into pork 
next year. 

Thus, pork coming on the market is 
expected to show a substantial increase 
next October, with a really plentiful sup- 
ply being available for the first time in 
November, 1947, and the peak being 
reached in December and the following 
January. 

Taking pork and beef together, the 
prospect is that, over the next 12 months, 
the flush period for one will more or less 
coincide with the shortage period for the 
other. That is, during the early months of 
this coming winter, when only moderate 
numbers of beef cattle ordinarily are sold 
off the Western range, the pork supply 
will be at its peak. Later, in the spring 
and summer, when pork becomes scarce, 
the supply of beef will increase, as more 
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Beef and Pork 


Timetable 





OCTOBER, 1946 


BEEF 
EXTREMELY SCARCE 
e 
PORK 
EXTREMELY SCARCE 


NOVEMBER, 1946 


BEEF 
SOME INCREASE 
e 


PORK 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


DECEMBER, 1946 


BEEF 
MORE INCREASE 
@ 


PORK 
FURTHER INCREASE 








JANUARY, 1947 
BEEF 


LITTLE CHANGE 
7 
PORK 
PEAK WINTER SUPPLY 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


BEEF 
LITTLE CHANGE 
* 
PORK 
SUPPLIES TAPERING OFF 


MARCH, 1947 


BEEF 
LITTLE CHANGE 
e 
PORK 
FURTHER TAPERING OFF 








APRIL, 1947 


BEEF 
SOME INCREASE 
« 
PORK 
SUPPLIES SCARCE 


MAY, 1947 


BEEF 
FURTHER INCREASE 
€ 


PORK 
SOME INCREASE 


JUNE, 1947 


BEEF 
LITTLE CHANGE 
2 


PORK 
LITTLE CHANGE 














JULY, 1947 
BEEF 


ABOUT THE SAME 
e 
PORK 
SMALLER SUPPLIES 


AUGUST, 1947 
BEEF 


SUPPLY PLENTIFUL 
s 
PORK 
CONTINUING DECREASE 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


BEEF 
INCREASING SUPPLIES 
@ 

PORK 
CONTINUES SCARCE 

















OCTOBER, 1947 


BEEF 
PEAK SUPPLY 
o 
PORK 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 








NOVEMBER, 1947 


BEEF 
STILL AT PEAK 
s 
PORK 
SUPPLY PLENTIFUL 








DECEMBER, 1947 


BEEF 
SLIGHT DECREASE 
® 
PORK 
PEAK SUPPLY 
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and more cattle are marketed from the 
Midwestern feed lots. An end to price 
control could shift this pattern somewhat, 
But the total supply of both beef and 
pork will be scanty in relation to demand, | 


until this year’s big corn crop is translated 7 


into meat in the last quarter of 1947. 

A puzzling fact, in view of the present 
shortage, is that per capita consumption 
of meat in the United States in 1946 js 
expected to total not less than 140 pounds, 
compared with 138 last year and an aver- 
age of 126 pounds in the five years from 
1935 to 1939. The 1946 consumption of 
beef and veal will be from 66 to 69 pounds 
per capita. compared with 70 pounds in 
1945 and an average of 55 before the war, 
Lamb and mutton, around 7 pounds, show 
little change, while pork consumption, esti- 
mated at 67 to 69 pounds this year, com- 
pares with 60 pounds in 1945 and a pre- 
war average of only 56 pounds. 

One answer to the puzzle is that what 
turns out to be a shortage of meat, in the 
face of a supply 11 per cent larger than 
prewar, really is due to the tremendous 
increase in consumer buying power The 
national income now is running at $165,- 
000,000,000 a year, compared with $67, 
000,000,000 in 1939. Furthermore, lack of 





opportunity to buy durable goods causes 
consumers to be willing to spend for food 
a larger share of their income than norm- 
ally. The result is an unprecedented de- 
mand for meat, bringing on shortage with 
supplies larger than those that caused 
chronic surplus a few years ago. 

Actually, if an unlimited amount of 
meat were available at present prices, 
consumers with their present buying power 
would have bought 25 pounds more meat 
per capita than they are buying this year. 

Another answer to the puzzle is that 
meat distribution in this period is dras- 
tically different from what it was before 
the war. Millions of persons whose incomes 
once were so low they could not afford 
meat now have plenty of money and have 
been eating part of the available supply. 
That leaves less for higher-income groups 
that once bought most of the meat that 
was offered. 

Other changes in meat distribution have 
taken place. More animals are slaughtered 
locally and sold in the small cities and 
towns than formerly. Many families have 
meat stored in their own deep-freeze units 
or in rented lockers. Also, with meat 
scarce, restaurants and hotels, using fancy 
cuts of meat and paying ceiling prices that 
average 20 per cent more than those paid 
by ordinary individuals, are able to show 
meat on the menu when it is not to be 
found in private homes. 

All of this helps to explain the present 
scarcity of meat in the grocery stores and 
why that scarcity will continue, in greater 
or less degree, until late in 1947, regard- 
less of what federal emergency action 
may be taken to relieve the shortage. 
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JOHN BARTRAM IN HIS BOTANICAL GARDENS, WITH DE CREVECOEUR, FRENCH MAN-OF-LETTERS — PHILADELPHIA 1769* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


ee 


J ead this hind epistle which the good Queen 
~ of Sweden, Ulrica, sent me a few years ago. 
Good woman! that she should think in her palace at Stock- 


holm of John Bartram on the banks of the Schuylkill...’ 


—IN “LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER” (1782) 
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Colonial Philadelphia’s expanding wealth and luxury 
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encouraged the rise of distinguished personalities ... 
of gracious living. Hence flourished its famed heritage 
of hospitality, a tradition eminently sustained by 
Philadelphia Blend, “The Heritage Whisky.” By any 
standard this is a whisky for special occasions. Yet you 


can afford to enjoy Philadelphia, regularly and often. 


Philadelphia 


_ Sie _ 
Cpe Nordic Jh hei Y 


86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 





Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA —THE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCE 1° 


























GEIBERLING | 
HERMOWELD 
Certified 


SR TREADING: REPAIRS 

















A GOOD SIGN when theres bad weather ahead 

















Before bad weather comes to stay, you owe it to yourself-to have 
your smooth tires made safe. And for the best treading job money 
can buy, look for the sign of Seiberling ThermoWeld Certified 
Treading in your community. 

That’s where you get the recap that’s got to be good because 
the maker’s signature is cured right into the rubber—the recap 
that is so good it’s double-guaranteed by both Seiberling 
and by your Seiberling ThermoWeld Merchant! 


So drive in at the Seiberling ThermoWeld sign. It’s a 
good sign when there’s bad weather ahead—a good sign 
anytime your tires are smooth. For in recaps as well as 
new tires, It Has To Be BETTER To Be A Seiberling. 























SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. « Akron, O.,U.S.A. © Toronto, Ont., Can. 
* * * 

“LIKE STERLING ON SILVER’ the name Seiberling on a tire shall 

signify the highest integrity both in the making and in the 

selling of a product men can be proud to own.” 

This pledge was made by F. A. Seiberling 25 years ago at 

the founding of Seiberling Rubber Company. Because the men 

who make and the fine Independent Mer- 
chants who sell Seiberling Tires have for 
a quarter-century lived and worked by that 
pledge, the name Seiberling has, indeed, 
become A Name You Can Trust In Rubber. 
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TANGLES INVOLVED IN WAR‘S END 


Signs That Next Congress Will Move to Unravel Emergency Powers 


Prospect for keeping laws 
to deal with other lands, 
scrapping home controls 


A formal end to this country’s state of 
war is a growing prospect for some time 
in 1947. War’s end, as it affects many 
existing emergency powers, probably is 
tu be voted by the new Congress, and it 
can be made to take effect with or without 
White House approval. 

War controls, exercised in peacetime, are 
creating irritations that are building up a 
tide of resentment. Result is that, as 
elections approach, more and more leaders 
of both Democrats and Republicans are 
favoring an early return to real peacetime 
status. But Congress is to find the busi- 
ness of ending the war a highly compli- 
cated job. 

The emergency statutes are woven into 
a vast legal tangle. And this tangle of 
authority still grips much of the country’s 
domestic economy and foreign policy. 

Effects on controls. An end to war 
would kill off a great many statutes that 
give the President, the State Department 
and the armed forces the power to deal 
with a troubled world. At the same time, 
it would end many of the regulations on 
which the Administration depends for the 
transition from war to peace at home. 
Specifically, here are a few things that 
would happen if war were formally ended: 

Occupation of former enemy countries 
by U.S. troops would be seriously ham- 
pered, if not crippled. Many troops 
might well have to be returned quickly 
to this country. Simultaneously, the au- 
tomatic restoration of peacetime safety 
regulations in ocean transport would make 
quick return of those troops virtually 
impossible. 

Organization of the Army would revert 
for authority to antiquated laws adopted 
in 1920. Activities under the Chief of 
Naval Operations would depend on a 
statute passed in 1915. 

Espionage control of the strict war- 
time sort would lapse at a time when the 
guarding of atomic information and other 
military secrets is considered of prime 
importance. 

Presidential authority to exercise what 
little emergency power remained would 
be hampered by an end to his authority 
to delegate and shift that power. 

Consumer-credit controls, a major anti- 
inflation weapon, would expire immedi- 
ately. 

Plant-seizure authority, approved for 
the duration and six months, would end. 
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In addition, hundreds of other emer- 
gency statutes adopted .during this war 
would expire within six months, and war- 
time authority exercised. under permanent 
legislation that has been on the books for 
as long as 100 years would become in- 
operative. 

The prospect for these war powers, 
thus, is that Congress will attempt to 
preserve most of the laws that give the 
Government emergency powers to deal 
with other countries. 

What this means, for example, is that 
a new Army and Navy, based on new and 
permanent legislative authority, probably 
will emerge. And their present authority to 
operate abroad will be left intact, for a 
time. The President’s wartime powers to 
deal with espionage in the U.S. are likely 
to be preserved. In short, little will be 
done to withdraw the powers that political 
leaders believe are required for U.S. to 
operate in a still-dangerous world. 

At the same time, it is likely that most 
of the emergency regulations at home will 
be scrapped as quickly as Congress can 
get the job done. If war is ended, there 
still will remain the problem of what to 
dv with wartime controls that have been 
given a specific expiration date. There is 
a growing demand that most of these be 
liquidated sooner than planned. Whether 
this happens may depend on gains made 
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in next month’s elections by critics of 
these controls. 

Termination dates. Here is how mat- 
ters stand for the major controls scheduled 
to end on particular dates: 

Transportation controls, of the emer- 
gency sort, will, for the most part, expire 
with most of the Second War Powers Act 
next April 1. There is little demand now 
to lift them before that. 

Export controls are to continue through 
next June, although few items will be lim- 
ited for export by then. 

Selective Service is authorized to live 
through next March, with the Army push- 
ing adoption of some plan of universal 
training before the draft dies. 

The housing program has been ap- 
proved for all of 1947, including building 
controls, materials priorities and alloca- 
tions, premium payments and guaranteed 
markets. And the program may stand up 
against its growing opposition. 

Priorities and allocations of other con- 
trolled materials are to end March 31. Ci- 
vilian Production Administrator John D. 
Small has indicated a desire to scrap them 
even sooner. But Administration policy 
calls for their use through March, and for 
a further extension for the most critical 
materials, such as lead and tin. 

Price controls, put on the books till 
next July 1, are to come under fire as soon 
as Congress convenes. On the other hand, 
subsidies, through which the taxpayer pays 
part of his cost of living, are not scheduled 
to last beyond June. 

Rent control probably will be retained 
at least through June. That program still 
claims strong popular support, although 
builders blame it for part of the shortage of 
rental housing. 

Sugar rationing also is likely to last 
through much of 1947. It may be kept 
much longer. 

Other major controls include price sup- 
ports and export restrictions. Support of 
prices of most important farm commodi- 
ties is safe for at least three years. But 
excise taxes are likely to be repealed as 
of mid-1947. 

All factors considered, it seems obvious 
that most of 1947, at least, will be gone 
before the U.S. is free of the bulk of major 
war controls. Whatever Congress does to 
untangle the body of war laws, it is likely 
to be forced to examine and act upon more 
than 400 interdependent war statutes. 
This will be no quick and easy job. In the 
end, Congress may find it necessary to con- 
tinue some sort of formal emergency in 
order to preserve powers needed after 
mid-1947, 
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SIGNS OF BALLOT SHIFT IN EAST: 
OUTLOOK FOR REPUBLICAN GAINS 


G.O.P. Prospects to Net 3 to 4 Seats in Senate, 11 to 19 in House 


Strains on the coalition 
that has won for Democrats 
through more than a decade 


New York 

The 11 States of New England and the 
Eastern Seaboard are filled with unrest 
and political discontent. The old coalition 
of minorities and racial groups that has 
spelled Democratic victories in these areas 
for more than a decade now is falling 
apart. Here Republican hopes are flaming 
high. A large block of the new House and 
Senate seats which may give them control 
of both houses of Congress after election 
are likely to come from these States. 

An on-the-ground survey by a member 
of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News indicates that the Republi- 
cans stand to win 3 more Senate seats 
and 11 more House seats in these areas 
than they now hold there. They may get 
as many as + new Senate and 19 new 
House seats there. These would be net 
winnings, allowing for the losses of several 
seats the Democrats are likely to capture 
from the Republicans in these States. 

The 11 States are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania. Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Senate seats in these States now are 
evenly divided between the two parties. 
The Republicans hold 11, the Democrats 
11. Ten of these 22 seats are at stake 
in the November election. Of the 10, four 
are now held by the Republicans. They 
are the seats of Senators Thomas C. Hart 
in Connecticut, Owen Brewster in Maine, 
H. Alexander Smith in New Jersey and 
Warren R. Austin in Vermont. Although 
the faces are changing in two of these 
spots, they are likely to remain Republican. 

The 6 Democratic seats are those now 
held by Senators James M. Tunnell in 
Delaware, George L. Radcliffe in Mary- 
land, James M. Mead in New York, Joseph 
F Guffey in Pennsylvania, Peter G. Gerry 
in Rhode Island and David I. Walsh in 
Massachusetts. In three of these, the Dem- 
ocrats have new candidates. They can 
regard with some assurance of victory only 
the races in Maryland and Rhode Island. 

House seats in these States are divided 
not quite so evenly. The Republicans hold 
72; the Democrats, 54. One is held by the 
American Laborite, Vito Marcantonio. The 
Republicans have solid delegations of 3 
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from Maine, 2 from New Hampshire and 
1 from Vermont. The Democrats have 
solid delegations of 2 from Rhode Island 
and 1 from Delaware. Save for Delaware, 
whose 1 House seat may be won by the 
Republicans, these States offer little pros- 
pect for change. 

The big battlegrounds of the Eastern 
Seaboard will be in Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
New York. New Jersey’s Republican Sen- 





big Republican majority up-State. This 
time, the indications are that the Demo- 
crats will have a hard time mustering a 
400,000 majority in New York City. That 
means that the Republicans will come 
down-State with some 700,000 votes to 
spare and that Mr. Dewey will be re-elected 
by a minimum of 300.000 votes. 

Among those who know the State best, 
the question is not which of the candidates, 
Mr. Dewey or Mr. Mead, will win the 
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OPPONENTS IVES & LEHMAN 
Among those who know the state of New York best... 


ator Smith and the 12 House Republicans 
and 2 Democrats seem likely to continue 
in that proportion in the next Congress. 

New York is the key battleground of 
the Eastern Seaboard. Thomas E. Dewey 
and James M. Mead are in a struggle for 
the Governorship. If Mr. Dewey is re- 
elected, he will be hard to keep away from 
the Republican presidential nomination 
in 1948. Herbert H. Lehman, Democrat, 
and Irving M. Ives, Republican, are in a 
nip-and-tuck race for Mr. Mead’s Senate 
seat. In the House delegation, each of the 
two major parties has 22 seats, with an 
American Laborite holding one. 

In New York, elections are determined 
by the size of the majority that the Demo- 
crats roll up in the New York City area. 
The Democrats have to come out of New 
York City with a majority of almost 
600,000 votes in order to counteract the 


Governorship, but how large will be the 
majority. The 300,000 figure is the con- 
servative one. Other estimates run as high 
as 500,000 for Mr. Dewey. 

In the senatorial race, Mr. Lehman is 
regarded as 250,000 votes stronger than 
Mr. Mead. If the Dewey majority for the 
whole State should fall below 300,000, 
Mr. Lehman may win the Senate seat. 
At a 300,000 majority for Mr. Dewey, 
the fight will be a close one, but Mr. 
Ives may very well win. 

In the House races, the Democrats 
stand to lose at least 3 and perhaps 5 of 
the 22 seats they now hold in New York. 
The fairly certain losses are in 2 Brooklyn 
districts and 1 in Rochester. In 1 of the 
Brooklyn districts, the American Labor 
Party is backing the Republican candi- 
date. In the other, a hot contest broke out 
between the two Democratic candidates 
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in the primary. The division may elect 
a Republican. In the Rochester district, 
a Republican usually is elected in mid- 
term elections. 

One Democratic seat in Queens, now 
held by William B. Barry, may very well 
go to the Republicans. Queens is a Repub- 
lican stronghold. Adam Clayton Powell, 
the Negro Democrat in Harlem, is fighting 
for his congressional life with Grant Reyn- 
olds, a capable Negro Republican. 

Democrats’ hopes that they may pick 
up a seat or so in Buffalo and the up-State 
industrial areas are pinned to Mr. Mead, 
who comes from Buffalo. If he goes down 
by a big margin, Democratic congressional 
candidates there are likely to do likewise. 
Voters of Polish descent in Buffalo still 
are not reconciled to the carving up of 
Poland, which they blame upon the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

Even the high registration figures in 


Polls in the Philadelphia area, ordinarily 
a strongly Democratic section, give Mr. 
Martin 54 per cent of the vote, Mr. Guffey 
31 per cent, and 15 per cent undecided. 

Even without his proportionate share 
of the undecided votes, Mr. Martin has 
a high enough percentage to win. And 
this is in Democratic Philadelphia. Any 
Democratic candidate who wins a State- 
wide election in Pennsylvania must roll up 
good majorities in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh to offset the Republican majorities 
from the rest of the State. Pittsburgh, 
in a turmoil over strikes and shortages, 
also is debatable ground for the Democrats. 

A check of the veterans’ vote in Phila- 
delphia showed them to be 52 per cent 
for Mr. Martin. The Negro vote is divided 
almost evenly between the two, Senator 
Guffey having 39 per cent, Governor Mar- 
tin 36 per cent, and 25 per cent undecided. 

House races. The only studies of pub- 





GOVERNOR DEWEY 
... the question is not candidates, but majorities 


New York City may not be as hopeful 
an omen to the Democrats as they are led 
to believe. In the past, big registrations 
have meant whopping majorities for the 
Democrats. Now, there is no certainty that 
the voters are not getting set for a protest 
vote against the Administration. Strikes 
and shortages, particularly of meat and 
soap, have New Yorkers in a state of ir- 
ritable unrest. 

The net result adds up to the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Dewey and to ,the election of 
from 3 to 5 new Republican House mem- 
bers in New York. And the fate of Mr. 
Lehman’s candidacy hangs in the balance. 

Pennsylvania has 1 Senate and 33 
House seats—14 of them Democratic— 
involved in the election. 

The Senate seat is that of Mr. Guffey. 
Against him is Governor Edward Martin 
and a strong Republican organization. 
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lic opinion as it affects the House races 
give a sharp edge to the Republicans, 
even in Philadelphia. In some areas this 
runs as high as 62 per cent. As the situ- 
ation stands today, the Republicans have 
an excellent chance of winning 4 of the 
6 Democratic seats in the Philadelphia 
area. The Democrats also will have a 
tough time trying to hold the 3 districts 
in the Wilkes-Barre, Reading and Easton 
areas. 

But the Democrats are likely to win 2 
seats now held by Republicans in Penn- 
sylvania. One is that formerly held by the 
late J. Buell Snyder, a Democrat. The 
other is in the Pittsburgh industrial area. 

The net result should give the Repub- 
licans 1 new Senate seat and from 3 to 5 
new House seats in Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to continuing their hold upon the 
Governorship. 


Connecticut usually goes Republican 
in midterm elections. Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin is running for the Senate seat 
held by Senator Hart. That seat now is 
Republican and probably will remain so. 

Two of the 6 House seats in Connecticut 
already are Republican. The Democrats 
may capture the seat now held by Repub- 
lican Joseph E. Talbot. He refused the 
nomination after his own candidacy for 
the Governorship was rejected by the 
Republican convention. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, a Democrat, may be able to 
win re-election. 

But the going will be rough for all Dem- 
ocratic House members in Connecticut. 
The Republicans stand to win at least 2 
and perhaps 4 new House seats in that 
State. 

In Massachusetts, the big battle is 
between the veteran Democratic Senator 
David I. Walsh and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., who quit the Senate to go to war. 
Those who know Massachusetts politics 
best say Mr. Lodge is certain to win. 

There is a deep rift inside the Demo- 
cratic Party in Massachusetts. One wing 
has been internationalist and prolabor. 
The other has been isolationist and deeply 
conservative. The two groups are having 
difficulty in getting together for the cam- 
paign. And the Republicans are united 
back of Mr. Lodge. 

Few House seats can be affected in 
Massachusetts by the shift in sentiment, 
however. The present geographical layout 
of congressional districts in Massachusetts 
tends to make the Democratic districts so 
strongly Democratic that the Republicans 
have little chance of carrying any of them. 
Representative John W. McCormack, the 
Democratic House leader, has no opposi- 
tion for re-election. The other 3 Democrats 
from Massachusetts also have a good 
chance of winning. 

Similarly, in spite of the hard campaigns 
being waged against them, the 10 Repub- 
lican members from Massachusetts have 
little to worry about. 

Delaware has a Democratic Senator 
and one Democratic House member. Sen- 
ator Tunnell is in a nip-and-tuck race, and, 
if he loses, the House seat is likely to 
go also. Delaware, in midterm elections, 
usually swings to the Republicans. It is 
likely to do so this time. This means one 
Senator and one Representative for the 
G.O.P. 

The survey of the Eastern Seaboard 
heightens the prospects of the Republicans’ 
taking over at least one, and perhaps both, 
branches of Congress after November. As 
it stands now, they have a good chance 
of winning 4 Senate seats and from 11 to 
19 House seats in this area. They need to 
add 9 Senate and 25 House seats in 1946 
to give them the 49 and 218 totals needed 
to control the two houses of Congress. 

Strikes and shortages apparently are 
turning the voters in their direction. 
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Power of Minorities in ‘46 Vote: 
Parties’ Contest for Their Favor 


in Our Policies on Palestine, Italy and Germany 


Political Capital 


Attack on the Communists in 
Catholic areas. G.O.P. bid 
for Negroes’ aid in New York 


A key to election victory is being sought 
again this year among minority groups. 
Politicians are giving close attention to 
the attitudes of voters of foreign-born 
stock, to religious groups and other minori- 
ties, and are tailoring their campaign ap- 
peals accordingly. 

The professional party manager takes 
a different view of elections from that of 
the ordinary voter. Instead of stressing 
issues that cut across all group lines, he 
often must think of the Irish vote or the 
Jewish vote, the labor vote or the farm 
vote, and try to piece these blocs together 
to build up a majority at the polls. The 
politician is more aware than most citizens 
of 35,000,000 persons in the United States 


who stem from foreign stock, of the 
24,000,000 Catholics and the 5,000.000 


Jews; of the 14,000,000 organized work- 
ers, the 30,000,000 farmers, the 17,000.000 
veterans. 

This year there are crosscurrents of 
opinion that complicate the politician’s 
task of appealing to various blocs. And 
these complications influence many moves 
that do not appear on the surface to have 
anything to do with politics. Thus, Presi- 
dent Truman made his appeal for Pales- 
tine immigration on the eve of a Jewish 
holiday. Big-city bosses are backing away 
from the Political Action Committee be- 
cause they are afraid of what charges of 
Communism may do to Catholic voters. 
They hope to realize votes from the rela- 
tively mild Italian treaty, pushed through 
in Paris before the U.S. elections, and 
they are trying to turn the Administra- 
tion’s softened German policy to advan- 
tage. Only in degree are these issues 
different from attempts to pacify at the 
same time workers without meat and 
farmers dissatisfied with prices for live- 
stock. 

The reason for appeals to various 
minority groups becomes clearer when 
these groups are located and their political 
power assessed. 

German stock, for example, forms the 
largest foreign group in the country, with 
5,250,000 citizens either born in Germany 
or with German-born parents. This group 
is most powerful proportionately in Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin and Ohio, but politicians 
must take it into account in New York, 
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Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
California. 

Democratic politicians are impressed 
by the fact that two Missouri districts, 
heavily German in origin, shifted markedly 
from the Democratic to the Republican 
column in 1940. And in Wisconsin, where 
both German-Americans and Polish-Ameri- 
cans must be wooed, the Democratic party 
has officially denounced one of its own 
candidates as a Communist. Senator Taft 
(Rep.) , of Ohio, could denounce the Nur- 
emberg verdicts with greater political 
safety in Ohio than Governor Dewey. who 
was quick to disagree with him, could have 
let the matter drop in New York. 

The Italian-American vote comes from 
4,600,000 persons either born in Italy or 
with Italian-born parents. It is concen- 
trated in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts and California. 
Practical politicians in these areas are not 
likely to miss the chance of pointing to 
this country’s lenient policy toward Italy, 
U.S. defense of Italian interests against 
Yugoslavia, or the amount of aid that this 
country has extended to a former enemy. 

Persons of Polish origin stand third 
among the national minorities in the 
United States, with 3,000,000 citizens liv- 
ing largely in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and California. 

Political appeals to this country’s citi- 
zens of Polish stock emphasize the Admin- 
istration’s firm policy toward Russia, since 
most of this group are anti-Communists. 
Republican leaders in Polish-American dis- 
tricts, however, are likely to criticize Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes’s cool 
attitude toward final acceptance of the 
present German-Polish boundary. 

Religious divisions cut across nation- 
alist lines and often prove more binding 
than loyalties to a former homeland. This 
year, the antagonism between church 
groups and Communists is sharpened and 
promises to become a major issue. 

Roman Catholics, who make up the 
largest religious minority in the country, 
with 24,000,000 persons, are spearheading 
the drive against Communism. This policy 
is strengthened by the attitudes of citizens 
of Irish, Polish and Italian descent, many 
of whom also are Catholics. 

Thus, Communists are being denounced 
by Democrats in Massachusetts, Illinois 
and Wisconsin, each with large Catholic 
populations. And Republicans are over- 
looking no opportunities to link the Demo- 


cratic Party with the Political Action Com- 
mittee, which, in turn, is charged with 
being infiltrated with Communists. It is 
on this issue that Republicans hope to 
dent the traditional Democratic hold on 
Catholic voters in Boston. New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit and the West 
Coast. 

The Palestine issue gets into U.S. pol- 
itics because of the anxiety of laree Jewish 
groups in the U.S. for a Jewish homeland. 
Both parties are trying to avoid the loss 
of any Jewish votes on this point, and 
when President Truman urged the immi- 
gration of 100,000 Jews into Palestine 
now, Governor Dewey (Rep.), of New 
York, immediately backed him up. 

These indorsements, however, embar- 
rassed British negotiations in trying to 
arrange a settlement with Jews and Arabs, 
and are likely to add to the State Depart- 
ment’s delicate task of trying to find some 
peaceable settlement for the Near East. 

The Jewish bloc is most important in 
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New York City, where almost half of the 
country’s Jewish population resides. 

Other blocs that demand political at- 
tention are found among farmers, workers, 
and Negroes. 

Negroes, who had been largely Repub- 
lican until the first election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, now are being wooed again by 
the G.O.P. In New York, Republicans 
are emphasizing their party’s success in 
enacting a State Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act and the Democratic Party’s fail- 
ure to get a national law through Congress. 
Democratic failure to do anything about 
poll-tax abolition or a national antilynch- 
ing law also comes in for criticism. These 
arguments are expected to win votes in 
Northern industrial cities, where the Negro 
population has expanded since the war. 

The farm vote has veered Republican 
since 1938 and now appears lost to Demo- 
crats, since farmers are restive under price 
controls and complaining about shortages 
of machinery, nails, building materials and 
clothing. Democrats, nevertheless, are 
careful not to affront farmers, and no move 
has been made to force livestock off farms 
and ranges into packing plants, and thence 
to retail stores. 

The Democrats have some hopes of ap- 
pealing to Polish-American, German-Amer- 
ican and Scandinavian-American farmers 
on other grounds besides domestic farm 
problems. Political samplings in farm areas, 
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however, indicate little concern or interest 
over world problems or foreign policy. 

The labor vote is important because 
14,000,000 organized workers are almost 
all voters, and many are heads of families 
who can control still more votes. The 
President’s break with former Commerce 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace upset Demo- 
crats on this account, because Mr. Wallace 
is viewed as having a strong appeal with 
labor groups, particularly those allied with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Democratic strength through the last 
16 years has rested largely in the labor 
vote of Northern industrial cities and the 
traditional vote of the Solid South. Now 
labor is becoming increasingly critical of 
Democratic policies and practices. Presi- 
dent Truman has been openly criticized 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the United Mine Workers. This trend 
pleases Republicans, but Democrats still 
are hopeful that they will retain the labor 
vote, principally because Republicans are 
ofiering workers no more benefits. 

The Communist issue, however, threat- 
ens to split labor ranks. The American 
Federation of Labor officially opposes 
Communism, and several CIO leaders, 
including President Philip. Murray, have 
individually denounced Communists in 
unions. This again explains Republican 
tactics of trying to tie Communists with 
Democrats. If this maneuver is successful, 


the G.O.P. might bite into Democratic 
strength on labor, religious and racial 
grounds. 

The veterans are another group that has 
leaders of both parties worried. Veterans 
could form the largest voting minority 
in the country, but they have yet to show 
signs of becoming a cohesive bloc. 

Republicans, nevertheless, are trying to 
capitalize on the delays in the Administra- 
tion housing program which keeps thous- 
ands of veterans in the ranks of home- 
seekers. In the past, most veterans could 
be expected to vote Democratic, along 
with the plurality of others in their age 
groups. Until recently, the Democrats’ 
major worry was not that veterans would 
vote Republican, but that they would 
stay away from the polls on election day. 

No politician of either party, however, 
dares to oppose directly any interest of 
veterans, and only a few politicians would 
risk a refusal to support any organized 
veterans’ program. Both parties also are 
showing a tendency to run veterans when 
they seek to unseat incumbent members of 
Congress. 

Politicians’ attitude toward veterans is 
typical of their attitude toward other 
minority groups. Their major concern is 
to refrain from offending any particular 
group interest which, by closing ranks, 
might shift enough votes to swing an 
election. 


—International 
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PEACE BARRIERS THAT REMAIN 


Basic Question of Free Danube, and New Breach Over Trieste Rule 


Agreement in Corference 
on reparations from Italy, 
Finland, Balkan satellites 


The world’s big-shot diplomats, strug- 
eling to find a basis for peace after a war 
that ended 14 months ago, are about to 
move the setting of their labors. This move 
from Paris to New York, however, is not 
to mean they are nearer an agreement. 

In Paris, the representatives of 21 na- 
tions put in nearly three months of effort, 
with results meager. They are not as near 
together as they seemed when they started, 
because at that.time there supposedly was 
an agreement on the central issue of 
Trieste. Now there is disagreement again 
over Trieste, as well as over the other 
fundamental issue of the Danube. 

In New York, while the General As- 
sembly meeting of the United Nations is 
going on, foreign ministers of the United 
States, Russia, Britain and France, in a 
separate session, will resume the struggle 
to write peace treaties that all these powers 
will be willing to sign. The outlook for their 
success is not bright. 

Actually, the Paris meeting was not a 
peace conference in the ordinary sense. 
It was concerned only with peace terms 
for Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary 
and Finland, and not with terms for the 
principal enemy powers, Germany and 
Japan. Moreover, it had no authority to 
make final decisions on what the treaties 
should contain. The 17 small nations 
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present could give only advisory judg- 
ments, which the four big powers now 
can accept or reject as they see fit. 

Nevertheless, the nations attending the 
Paris Conference at least have recorded 
their positions on all the points at issue. 
Following is a short summary of the treaty 
drafts as they now stand. 

Italy. Britain is to retain her military 
rule of the Italian colonies for one year, 
while the Big Four powers try to decide 
what to do with them. If they disagree, 
the issue will go to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Austria and 
Italy settled their dispute over South 
Tyrol, with Italy to keep the region but 
with customs barriers to be abolished and 
virtual self-rule for Germans there. 

As to reparations, Italy is to pay Rus- 
sia, Greece and Yugoslavia each $100,- 
000,000, and Ethiopia $25,000,000. Al- 
bania’s claims are to be settled from 
Italian assets within Albania’s borders. 
Russia retains the right to furnish Italy 
with raw materials to be converted into 
finished goods for reparations. 

The Conference voted to allow Italy to 
keep an Army of 250,000 men and 200 
tanks, a Navy of 114,744 tons and 22,500 
men, and an Air Force of 350 planes and 
25,000 men. 

Disagreement remains over the statute 
for governing the territory of Trieste. By 
more than two thirds, the Conference 
voted that Trieste be placed under a gov- 
ernor chosen by the Security Council of 
the United Nations, but Russia, Yugo- 
slavia and others in the Eastern bloc still 
insist that the real governing power rest 
in a popularly elected assembly. 

Rumania. Russia is to get back Bes- 
sarabia and Northern Bukovina from 
Rumania. Rumania is to be allowed an 
Army of 120,000 men, a Navy of 15,000 
tons and 5,000 men, and an Air Force of 
150 planes and 8,000 men. She is to pay 
$300,000,000 in reparations to Russia. 

The U.S. won at least temporary vic- 
tories when the Conference voted, each 
time by 15 to 6, for unrestricted access to 
the Danube by all nations and for equal 
trading opportunities in Danubian markets. 
But Russia still can veto these provisions 
in the Big Four meeting. 

Bulgaria. The Conference disapproved 
transfer of Western Thrace to Bulgaria 
from Greece. In a battle between U.S. 
and Russia over how much both Bulgaria 
and Rumania should pay for Allied prop- 
erty destroyed in their territory, a com- 
promise was reached on 75 per cent of 
value. In reparations, Bulgaria is to pay 
$125,000,000 to Greece and Yugoslavia. 


She is to be allowed an Army of 55,000 
men, a Navy of 7,250 tons and 3,500 
men, and an Air Force of 90 planes and 
5,200 men. 

Hungary. The Conference defeated 
Hungary’s effort to get Transylvania away 
from Rumania. In reparations, Hungary 
is to pay $200,000,000 to Russia and 
$100,000,000 to Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia together. She is allowed an Army of 
65,000 men and an Air Force of 90 planes 
and 5,000 men, but, being landlocked has 
no Navy. 

Finland. The treaty draft for Finland 
was approved by the Conference with 
practically no changes. She is to pay Rus- 
sia $300,000,000 in reparations, and loses 
Karelia and Petsamo to Russia. Finland’s 
Army is to be limited to 34,000 men, her 
Navy will be held to 10,000 tons and 4,500 
men, and her Air Force to 60 planes and 
3,000 men. 

New struggle. In the final showdown 
between Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes and Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov, the question is whether conces- 
sions by one or both will bring final agree- 
ment on the treaties at this time, or 
whether they are to remain deadlocked. 
One basis of compromise may involve con- 
cession by Russia on the statute for gov- 
erning Trieste, and concession by the U.S. 
on the issue of opening up the Danube. 
But, even if the five treaties are signed 
and approved, the far more important 
question of a peace treaty for Germany 
still will remain. 
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W aiaday You G0 _— The Burroughs Electric Calculators shown in this office of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Pa., are just 
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Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 















a few of the many Burroughs adding, calculating and 
accounting machines used by this great transportation 
system to speed its figuring and accounting work. 






















As the figuring and accounting needs of railroads and 
other business and industry have grown and become more 
highly specialized, Burroughs has constantly anticipated 
these needs with new and improved adding, calculating, 
accounting and statistical machines and features. 

This continuous program of product development— employing 
the most modern research, engineering and manufacturing 
techniques and facilities—has been, and is, an important 
factor in building and holding world leadership 

for Burroughs in the business machine field . . . is an important 
reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS 





UNITED IS HEADQUARTERS FOR 
PASSENGERS TO ALL THE WORLD 


You may go aboard a great United Mainliner today 
and be on your way to almost any major city in the 
world. It’s as easy as that! 

Making United your transportation headquarters 
greatly simplifies planning your overseas journey. 
United Air Lines has a staff of personnel trained 
in international travel procedure at its principal 
ticket offices. 

They will gladly give you all the facts about go- 
ing abroad —fairly, impartially. They will suggest 
the city where, most conveniently and swiftly, you 








may transfer from your sleek Mainliner to an over- 
seas transport. They will assist you in choosing the 
overseas airway that best meets your needs. They 
will make your reservation, arrange your tickets. 
They will cooperate with your travel agent to work 
out the final details of your itinerary—hotel reser- 
vations, etc. | 

For real travel satisfaction, going and coming, 
start your trip abroad with United, the short, straight, 
strategic route from coast to coast, and headquarters 
for travel to all the world. 
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The National Week 





SHAPING NEW-STYLE CONGRESS: 
OPPOSITION TO MAJOR CHANGES 


Rise in Members’ Dislike for Committee Mergers and Budget Limit 


Power of ‘47 legislature to 
ignore shifts voted in ‘46. 
Effects if G.O.P. wins control 


The modern, streamlined Congress prom- 
ised by the La Follette-Monroney Act is 
losing some of its appeal. More and more 
Congressmen are finding more and more 
reasons why reforms voted overwhelmingly 
by the 79th Congress should be modified 
or scrapped by the 80th Congress, which 
is to meet in January. 

Behind this declining enthusiasm for 
modernization is the growing realization 
that efficiency in legislation, as outlined 
by the new law, must be bought with 
sacrifices in prestige and privilege. Power- 
ful members of House and Senate are in- 
clining to the opinion that the price is too 
high. Other members are far less eager to 
tighten controls over spending than they 
were last summer when the new law was 
approved. Thus, a revolt is brewing that 
may result in a design for a new-style 
Congress that differs only moderately from 
the old-fashioned structure. 

Proposed committee reforms are 
drawing the most opposition. The stream- 
lining plan calls for the Senate to reduce 
its standing committees from 33 to 15, and 
for the House to merge 48 committees 
into 19. That means that 18 Senators and 
29 Representatives would have to sur- 
render chairmanships won by years of 
seniority. 

In addition, 18 special investigating 
committees would transfer their activities 
to the proposed standing committees. All 
told, that would mean loss of some prestige 
for €5 members of Congress, plus loss of 
patronage that committee chairmen usual- 
ly have in staffing committees with clerks, 
investigators and counsel. 

The House is developing the strongest 
opposition to committee changes. The pro- 
posed merger of the Military and Naval 
Affairs committees already is opposed by 
Representative Carl Vinson (Dem.), of 


Georgia, who probably would become 
chairman. Representative Vinson now 


is head of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
and doubts that one committee should 
kandle the affairs of both the Army and 
the Navy. 

Objections also are being raised to merg- 
ing the Labor and Education committees, 
combining the Post Office Committee with 
the Civil Service Committee, and trans- 
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ferring the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
to the proposed single Public Works Com- 
mittee. If the opponents of particular mer- 
gers should band together, the streamlining 
could be greatly weakened. 

Pressure groups also can be counted 
on to support opposition in Congress to 
committee reshuffling. The Labor commit- 
tees of both houses, for example, are 
headed by tried friends of unions. Mergers 
might cost them control of the committees, 





beginning of each session also would have 
an effect on tax legislation. 

Leading opponent of such a budget is 
Representative Patman (Dem.), of Texas, 
who argues that such controls might curb 
aid to veterans, the aged and other groups 
that might otherwise get special benefits. 
A veterans’ pension offered in midterm, for 
example, would find harder going if the 
cost exceeded the appropriation ceiling 
approved earlier in the session. Repre- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATORS BYRD & LA FOLLETTE 
ee» notice was served to would-be sidetrackers 


which would be as displeasing to organized 
labor groups. Arguments also are certain 
to arise that irrigation, mining, and rivers 
and harbors development should be con- 
sidered by separate committees rather than 
by a single committee of public works, as 
the Reorganization Act now provides. 

Spending control is another element 
in the reorganization plan that is running 
into disfavor. The law calls for a joint 
session of the taxing and appropriating 
committees of both houses to adopt a 
legislative budget. This budget, in effect, 
would be Congress’s response to the Presi- 
dent’s annual budget message. 

The effect would be to propose a ceiling 
on expenditures at the beginning of each 
session of Congress, thereby preventing a 
number of pet schemes that individual 
Congressmen may be supporting. The 
adoption of a legislative budget at. the 


sentative Patman argues further that a 
legislative budget might hamper quick 
action by Congress in making emergency 
appropriations, needed perhaps to com- 
bat a depression or to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

Other stumbling blocks to reorganiz- 
ing House and Senate so that Congress 
could function more efficiently are found 
in the lack of vigorous supporters for the 
plan. Senator La Follette, (Prog.), of 
Wisconsin, who pushed the new law 
through the upper chamber, will not be a 
member of the 80th Congress. Representa- 
tive Monroney (Dem.) , of Oklahoma, who 
fathered the reorganization in the House, 
has been forced to suspend his activities 
in carrying out the law, in the interests of 
his own campaign for re-election. 

Furthermore, there is no way to compel 
either Senate or House to make the 
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REPRESENTATIVE VINSON 


. » - doubts that one committee should handle the affairs of both Army and Navy 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MONRONEY 
The legislative child looked simpler... 


changes approved by the 79th Congress. 
No Congress can impose its rules on a 
succeeding Congress, so the 80th Congress 
could ignore terms of the Reorganization 
Act: and simply adopt the old rules. 

Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, how- 
ever, has served notice that he will oppose 
any attempts to sidetrack committee 
mergers in that body. And as chairman 
of the Senate Rules Committee, the Vir- 
ginia Senator occupies a powerful position 
when it comes to organizing that body. 

A shift in control of Congress also might 
clear the path of reorganization. The 
Democratic Party has been in control of 
the House since 1930, and of the Senate 
since 1932, so that most members who 
would lose power through reorganization 
are Democrats. A G.O.P. Congress, in the 
process of switching leadership and control, 
might find it easier to accept changes out- 
lined in the Reorganization Act. 
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Lobby registration offers another 
problem to the coming Congress. The Act 
requires all lobbyists and lobbying organi- 
zations to register with the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate, 
and to file quarterly financial reports. 
Purpose of the law is to identify profes- 
sional lobbyists or lobbying groups, of 
which at least 700 are estimated to be 
in Washington. To date, however, about 
60 individuals and around 20 organizations 
have complied. 

The difficulty seems to lie in the Act’s 
definition of lobbies. The law applies to 
any person or organization that accepts or 
solicits money to influence legislation. This 
broad definition has yet to be interpreted 
by specific rulings. There is a question, for 
example, whether law firms that may ad- 
vise clients about prospective legislation 
are covered by the Act. 

A court test of this provision is likely. 
Penalties for failing to register subject the 
lobbyist to a maximum fine of $5,000 and 
a year in prison, plus a ban against any 
lobbying activity for a period of three 
years after conviction. 

Despite growing objections to reorgan- 
izing Congress, and difficulties in defining 
lobbyists, not all of the new law is to 
become a dead letter. Some provisions are 
certain to become effective. 

Higher pay for Congressmen goes into 
effect with the 80th Congress. This raises 
salaries of Senators and Representatives 
from $10,000 a year to $12,500, and gives 
»ach member an expense allowance of 
$2,500 a year. The Speaker of the House 
and the Vice President are to receive 
$20,000 a year. - Wg 

Congressmen also become Kile for 
pensions at the age of 62, after six years’ 
service, if they pay 6 per cent of their basic 
salaries into the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund. The maximum pension is three 
fourths of the basic annual salary. 

Less routine work, also, is foreshad- 
owed by the provision that individuals 





. —Harrls & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
- « » but opposition was developing 


with private claims against the Govern- 
ment for injuries or damages now may sue 
the Government in federal courts. Before 
adoption of the Reorganization Act, such 
individuals had to appeal to Congress for 
relief, and these appeals consumed a large 
portion of any Congressman’s time. 

Congress also ducks the responsibility 
of authorizing bridges to be constructed 
over navigable streams. This authority 
is to be transferred to the Secretary of 
War, who, in addition, gets the task of 
regulating toll rates. State highway de- 
partments and the Public Roads Admin- 
istration also must approve the location 
of bridges. 

The new Congress also is expected to 
reform some of its procedures in conduct- 
ing hearings and presenting bills, but 
chances are increasing that the stream- 
linmg design will be <ubject to more 
changes before it is finally approved. 
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A schoolhouse without a duplicator is as 
old-fashioned as an office without a type- 
writer. And there are some solid-sense 
reasons why the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor leads the field when there is freedom 
of choice. 


It produces clear, clean, readable 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company 


The duplicator 
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copies that are easy on Johnny’s eyes. 
Fourteen-year-old Nancy can learn to 
runit ina few hours—and has fun doingit. 
In a few minutes after school it can 
produce enough work to lighten a teach- 
er’s load for the whole week. 


The treasurer of the school board 
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COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
knows that it’s built to run for many 
years—and there is a nationwide, trained 
service organization to see that it does. 


There is an A. B. 


tributor in your community who will be 


Dick Company dis- 


glad to discuss your school’s duplicating 
needs with you. 


, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 








President's Week. 


CAUTION ON MEAT ISSUE 


Mr. Truman’‘s Reticence Since Explosion Over Wallace Speech 


Mystery of campaign plans. 
Denial in press conference 
that Britain has atom bombs 


President Truman now is on the de- 
fensive in his press conferences. His Ad- 
ministration was split into two struggling 
factions over the meat situation. One part 
wanted steps taken to get meat into the 
hands of the consumers, whether or not 
these steps required throwing away meat- 
price controls. The other faction wanted to 
try to hold the line on meat prices. Mr. 
Truman fought hard against the pressures 
that would abandon meat controls. 

Amid this conflict, and the stream of 
criticism that has showered upon him, the 
President is losing his jauntiness and cock- 
sureness. In his press conferences, he shies 
away from questions and often replies 
with the observation, “no comment.” 

This attitude has been urged upon Mr. 
Truman by his advisers. And the Presi- 
dent has adopted it more and more since 
: his casual observation that he had ap- 
proved the foreign-policy speech of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace. The 
subsequent explosion blew Mr. Wallace 
out of the Cabinet. And it brought down 
a storm of criticism upon the President. 

Since then, the President has sought to 
reply only to those questions that are not 
loaded with political dynamite. But most of 
the questions that come to him are filled 
with explosive elements. Last week’s press 
conference came again and again back to 
the question of meat, the most touchy po- 
litical subject of the day. A partial tran- 
script follows: 

Meat. Anything on meat, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President said no. 

Do you anticipate any immediate action 
on the meat situation? 

Mr. Truman said he did not. 

Do you think that the present dissatis- 
faction over the meat situation will be 
reflected in the congressional elections this 
fall? 

The President said he had no comment 
on that. 

Will the committee that is studying the 
meat situation meet again? 

Mr. Truman said it would. 

Are they considering importing Argen- 
tine beef? 

The President said he did not care to 
comment on what they were considering. 

Do you favor the retention of price 
control over meat? 

Mr. Truman did not care to comment. 
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Do you think that price control might 
be removed from meat? 

The President had no comment. 

Are we to assume, from your statement 
that you expect no immediate action on 
the meat situation, that you do not an- 
ticipate any action to come out of these 
meetings of your advisers on the situation? 

Mr. Truman had no comment. 

Campaign plans. Can you tell us 
what are your campaign plans? 

The President said he could not. 

Can you tell us if you will go to New 
York soon to make a political speech? 

Mr. Truman said he would not. 

Is that final? 

The President said he did not say that 
it was final that he would not make a 
political speech in New York. 

Did you see and clear Mr. [J. Edgar] 
Hoover’s speech (on Communism in the 
United States) before the American Le- 
gion? 

Mr. Truman did not. 

Will you attend the wedding of Mr. 
Wallace’s daughter? 

Mrs. Truman will attend, but the Presi- 
dent very rarely goes to weddings. 

Will you comment on Senator [Robert 
A.] Taft’s statement on the Nuremberg 
trials? 

The President thinks that is a matter 
which Mr. Taft and Governor [Thomas E.] 
Dewey [of New York] can settle between 


themselves. 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


ONE-MAN JAM SESSION 














Foreign affairs. Will you tell us if 
Great Britain has any atomic bombs? 

Mr. Truman said Great Britain does 
not have any atomic bombs. 

Then there is no stockpile of bombs 
over there at all? 

There is none over there, the President 
said. 

Does Mr. [George] Allen’s mission to 
Germany represent a change in our policy 
toward Germany? 

Mr. Truman said Mr. Allen is in Ger- 
many on business for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., and his trip has nothing 
to do with our policy as a nation toward 
Germany. 

Do you intend to address the opening 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in New York? 

The President said the matter was un- 
der consideration. 

Have you answered Premier Attlee’s 
note [on the Palestine problem] yet? 

Mr. Truman said that he had, but that 
the reply would not be made public. 

Are you close to picking a new Am- 
bassador to Great Britain? 

The President will announce his decision 
when he has made the appointment. 

Budget balancing. Would you care to 
comment on the difference between you 
and Secretary of the Treasury [John W.] 
Snyder on the balancing of the budget for 
this year? 

Mr. Truman said there was no difference 
between them. He said Secretary Snyder 
had been misquoted and this accounted for 
the apparent difference. 

Did you mean that the budget would be 
balanced at the end of the year, or that 
it is in balance? What about the $2,100,- 
000,000 difference? 

The President said he was doing his 
best to catch up with the $2,100,000,000 
and that he thinks he can do it. He has 
issued orders to help make up the differ- 
ence, but these cannot be made public 
until later. 

Then the budget will be balanced? 

Mr. Truman said yes. 

Top hat and tails. Now that state din- 
ners have returned to Washington, does 
it mean that tails are back? 

The President said state dinners would 
feature either black ties or tails. He said 
tails were so scarce that whichever was 
worn would be correct. But, he added, the 
President will wear tails. 

Here, for the first time during the con- 
ference, Mr. Truman talked freely. He had 
found a subject that seemed to be non- 
controversial. 
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PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS STAMPINGS 








COIL SPRINGS 








VALVES + HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS 





Eaton Also Serves 
America’s Railroads 


This company has been a supplier to the railroads for many years— 
developed and produced the first high-chrome steel alloy spring washers, 
now universally used for track, motive power, and equipment fastenings. 
Other Eaton contributions include permanent mold gray iron castings 
for air conditioning units, locomotive lubricator valves, and Diesel valve 
guides; coil springs for a wide range of applications; valves, hydraulic 
valve adjusters, and rotor pumps for Diesel locomotives; axles, stampings, 
and heaters for trucks and buses; Dynamatic drives for air conditioning 
units; and dynamometers for locomotive testing. 








Developments now in Eaton engineering laboratories are destined to 
play an important part in achieving new objectives in speed, efficiency, 
and travei comfort. Eaton invites maintenance of way, motive power, 
and equipment engineers to make use of this company’s highly specialized 
experience and facilities in planning the ultra-modern trains and equip- 
ment of tomorrow. : 
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This is the first of a series of advertisements devoted to the major industries served by Eaton 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Plants: CLEVELAND e MASSILLON ¢ DETROIT « SAGINAW « MARSHALL 
BATTLE CREEK e LAWTON e VASSAR ¢ KENOSHA « WINDSOR (CANADA) 


Sodium Cooled Valves © Poppet Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters « Valve Seat Inserts « Rotor Pumps * Two-Speed Truck Axles ¢ Permanent Mold Gray 
Iron Castings * Automotive Heater-Defroster Units « Spring Lock Washers ¢ Snap Rings * Cold Drawn Wire ¢ Stampings ¢ Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Devices 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE MEAT STRIKE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Sometimes it takes a national demonstration to 
drive home a simple lesson. 

When labor unions struck or threatened to strike for 
more wages—the same pay for 40 hours of work as 
was previously paid for 52 wartime hours—there was 
imposed on the economic system an added cost which 
somebody had to pay. 

When “more pay for less work” is the rule, prices 
inevitably must go up. For several months we have 
heard widespread comment about the importance of 
yielding to labor’s demands so as to increase purchas- 
ing power. President Truman appealed to manage- 
ment to absorb the increased costs and to rely on the 
expectation of an enlarged volume of production to 
achieve reconversion from wartime to peacetime. 

But management couldn’t get the volume of produc- 
tion up without the cooperation of labor, and only this 
autumn has there been a recognition by some of the 
labor leaders that the key to reconversion and the at- 
tainment of bigger volume lies in increased output per 
man-hour. 

Meanwhile, with the labor group demanding some- 
thing for nothing—more pay for less work—other 
groups in our economic community caught the 
same contagious disease. They, too, wanted more 
money. Unfortunately, the consumers who are also 
workers were not all treated to wage increases. So 
many more suffered than were benefited. 


Price control alone impossible: Then came the 
second stage. As prices rose, the Government tried to 
hold certain ceilings. Mr. Truman had thrown off 
virtually all wage controls a year ago and tried the 
impossible—to maintain price controls alone. This 
was a cardinal error. It is impossible to control the 
economy in part. If controls there must be, all things 
must be controlled. That was the way we achieved an 
economic equilibrium during the war. 

But the American people don’t want a controlled 
economy and don’t like controls of any kind in peace- 
time. The clamor to get rid of wage controls was 
easily translatable into votes. President Truman 
promptly complied with that demand in 1945. But 
what he didn’t see was that a far bigger number of 


voters was sure to be involved eventually on the con- 
sumer side. 

Congress, being close to the people’s desires, cast 
party lines to the winds and a majority last spring 
demanded a release from price controls and voted to 
curtail the powers of OPA. The first measure offered 
to the President for signature was supported by Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. It was recommended 
strongly by the Democratic leaders. But Mr. Truman, 
being a victim of doctrinaire advisers, took a stand 
against the highest advisers of his own political party 
and vetoed the bill. That was a major blunder. 

Farmers strike for more money: For what en- 
sued was a period of economic confusion which is 
directly responsible for the meat crisis of today. 

The farmers, like the labor unions, decided they 
had a right to a higher return. They, too, wanted 
more money. So they refused to send their cattle to 
slaughter, believing that by withholding the cattle they 
would get a better price. 

This is not a bit different from the attitude of the 
labor union which withholds or threatens to withhold 
its services from the production machine while it bar- 
gains collectively. 

For it was overlooked that the farmer is a con- 
sumer too. He has to buy clothing and machinery and 
fuel and tractors, the prices of all of which are forced 
upward by labor union demands. Thus the farmer 
goes on a strike. 

The nation, therefore, has little meat on the table 
because the farmer is really waiting for a better wage. 

Now we have had factory workers’ strikes, white- 
collar workers’ strikes, farmers’ strikes, and soon we 
will have the biggest strike of all—the consumers’ 
strike. 

The consumers’ strike will not be concerted. Labor 
unions recently tried in vain to organize them. The 
consumer rebels when his pockets are nearly empty 
and he is jobless. There can be no support for sales 
in large quantity or greater demand for increased pro- 
duction of goods if there is widespread unemployment. 

When the economic system gets completely out of 
balance, we have a recession, depression or readjust- 
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Farmers’ action in holding meat for higher prices no different from labor's use 
of strike to get increased pay—To achieve economic stability controls must 


te 


either cover both wages and prices or be removed altogether. 


ment—the net effect rather than the word is important. 

If every economic group demands the maximum, 
there is nothing left for anybody. 

It has been well said in the pulpits of the nation 
time and again that “there is enough in the world for 
everybody’s need but not enough for everybody’s 
greed.” 

But sometimes it takes a national demonstration to 
drive home that simple lesson. That’s what is happen- 
ing today. > 

Labor union leaders have been shortsighted. They 
used their superior economic power to ruin the postwar 
economy of the nation. Just as the bankers were held 
guilty in 1929, today the labor union leaders are 
directly responsible for the plight of our economic 
system. Some of them haven’t learned the lesson yet 
and want to keep the vicious spiral going some more. 
They are still demanding wage increases to offset price 
increases. 

There is only one way out of the difficulty now. It 
is to let nature take its course. It is a painful way but 
it is the course that must be followed. 

All controls must be lifted. Prices will go up at first, 
but they will be checked inevitably as demand slacks 
off. Prices will then come to a natural level. The same 
thing must happen to wage rates. They must stop 
going up. In fact, as the cost of living comes down, 
wage rates must go down. 

This will be hard for labor leaders to digest. For 
they have educated their followers to believe that, 


. Tegardless of consequences, wages must go up every 


year. In that direction lies ruin for the private enter- 
prise system. In that direction lies the economic chaos 
out of which comes “planned economy’”—the twin 
brother of totalitarianism. 


What wages will buy is real issue: There must 
be sacrifice all around. Labor leaders have a chance 
to redeem themselves by taking the initiative in that 
sacrifice. They can start educating their followers on 
the simple truth—which is that, if the cost of living 
has been responsible for wage increases, a decrease in 
the cost of living should bring wage reductions. 

What matters is real wages—not money wages. It 


is what each dollar buys that matters. Ten 50-cent 
dollars are merely the same as five 100-cent dollars. 

Real wages have been going down. In terms of the 
cost of living, the purchasing power of the dollar has 
declined. The labor unions have been responsible for 
this. They have been injuring themselves but the 
workers have not been aware of it because their 
leaders have not dared tell them the truth—if indeed 
they knew it, for obviously many labor leaders 
still do not know the economic facts of life and are 
only now learning some of the principles which have 
been imbedded in our economic system for years. 
“Radicals” are merely those individuals who refuse 
to accept economic truth and think government has 
some magic to overcome it. 

Let laws of economics function: The nation owes 
the farmers a debt of gratitude for their courage in 
facing the economic facts of life. The withholding of 
meat from market has not been the result of collective 
bargaining or a concerted drive. It is the simple work- 
ing of human nature. Who will send to market cattle at 
$20 a hundred pounds if he can get $22 or $24 a few 
months hence? 

But when supply catches up with demand, as it 
usually does in the long run, prices must turn down. 
The farmer will continue to raise cattle as long as the 
price assures him of a reasonable margin and as long 
as the cost of manufactured articles that he buys is 
reasonable, too. 

But there must be orderly marketing and stability. 
This can come only when artificial barriers are re- 
moved and the laws of economics are permitted to 
function. 

The clothing manufacturer who did not manu- 
facture certain kinds of suits because he couldn’t make 
money by selling at ceiling prices, did the same thing 
as the farmer is doing today. All producers behave 
alike under controls. 

Unless, therefore, all things are controlled—from 
wages to finished products—there will be imbalance. 
The alternative—a lifting of all price and wage con- 
trols—is the only way to operate in an economic 
democracy. 
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Could this risk 


wipe out your profits ? 


CHECK YOUR RECEIVABLES... 
THEN SEND FOR THIS BOOK ON 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 


A large percentage of your working capital is represented by 
your accounts receivable. Look at your statement. Then think what 
could happen .. . if business failures and credit losses shot up again as 
they did after World War I. In that period of readjustment, current 
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liabilities of failures shot up to 553% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will that. happen again? No ote knows. But sound business 
judgment will tell you that your receivables are important assets at all 
times . . . subject to risk at all times . . . should be protected at all 
times. That is why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of 
business carry American Credit Insurance . . . which GUARANTEES 
PAYMENT of your accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you 
when your customers can’t. 


*“Credit Loss Control’’...a timely book for executives... may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in the 
months and years of uncertainty and change that lie ahead. For a free 
copy, address American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 


Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 2 3S 
G . ¢ CK“t-s Ce — 


PRESIDENT 


American 
Credit Insurance 


pays you when 
your customers can*t 


{53 Year} 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


OF New YORK 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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wage-stabilization policy? 


With major strikes still continuing, 
attention is being focused on whether 
or not the Government's wage policy 
should be changed. To present a cross 
section of public opinion, The United 
States News asked members of Con- 
gress, union leaders and business ex- 
ecutives the preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. 


Senator Hawkes 
(Rep.), N. J.; Member, Senate Finance Com. 
mittee and Special Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning; Past Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of U.S., 
answers: 

Government wage stabilization is so tied 
in with the National Labor Relations Act 
and the necessity for having mutuality in 
labor relations that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them. I believe the sooner Govern- 
ment steps out of industry back into i's 
own proper sphere and we rely only up-n 
fair laws to protect open, free, noncoercive 
collective bargaining, the better it will be 
for the whole United States. 

Every intelligent person knows we can- 
not have prosperity in this country without 
the payment of fair wages, under fair 
working conditions, and that an honest 
day’s work should beget an honest day’s 
pay and vice versa. 

I believe the whole wage-stabilization 
policy of the Government and the National 
Labor Relations Act should be promptly 
changed and brought up to date, based 
upon the experience we have had with them 
as they exist. The interests of labor and 
capital are so interwoven that they demand 
equity for each. 


Joseph P. Ryan 
New York, N.Y.; President, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL), 
answers: 

It is my conviction that the Govern- 
ment’s wage-stabilization policy is un- 
sound. Mr. Steelman’s recent belated 
modification of this policy indicates only 
one aspect of the need for its revision. 

Wage stabilization means wage regula- 
tion, which neither industry nor labor 
wants. We, of the American Federation of 
Labor, have urged President Truman to 
restore free collective bargaining, which is 
the only proved and stable method of 
settling industrial disputes. Immediately 
after V-J Day, the President announced 
his attention to return to unrestricted col- 
lective bargaining. Then he changed his 
mind and adopted the present weak pro- 
gram. 

The industrial havoc which resulted from 
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sepa- Trucks ever built are still in use, is found in Ford frame 
—_ engineering. Ford Light Duty Half-Ton units, for 
or instance, have true truck frames—parallel side-rails—full 
pice SAE 34-inch width, taking standard bodies—rear kick-up 
il be and side-mounted springs for extra-low load height— 
alligator jaw cross-member—great strength and rigidity, 
can- for longer life to cab and body. The full-channel side-rails 
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fair ~*~ illustrated, increasing side-rail strength 46 per cent—a 
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* } the 90-H.P. Six—Flightlight aluminum alloy, IMPORTANT EXTRA VALUES AT ANY 
of == 4-ring pistons—short, rigid, fully counter- PRICE. Each one adds to the years of faithful serv- 
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To Solve YOUR Floor-Cleaning Problem 


CHOOSE #4 Yob-Fitted Fennel 


Since individual floor-cleaning problems 
differ widely. no one machine can serve the 
needs of all industries effectually and eco- 
nomically. The area and arrangement of 
the floors. whether congested or open, type 
of flooring and production—these deter- 
mine the equipment. 


Recognizing that fact. and guided by four 
decades of practical experience in develop- 
ing and manufacturing floor- maintenance 


machines, Finnell offers more than a score of modéls and sizes. 
From this complete line, it is possible to choose job-fitted equip- 
ment — equipment that fits the need in size as well as model. A 
Job-Fitted Finnell provides the greatest brush coverage consistent 
with area and arrangement of the floors and other conditions — 
whether the job calls for wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, or dry 


cleaning ... or for waxing or polishing. 


The Finnell illustrated, a Self-Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum, is a 
complete cleaning unit all in one. It applies the cleaning solution 
(or scouring powder). scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. 


Has a cleaning capacity up to 8.750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as well as Mop 
Trucks and other accessory equipment. For consultation, free floor survey, or 
literature, phone or write nearest [innell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3710 


East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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Question of the Weck 


the present policy is best illustrated by 
the costly AFL Seamen’s strike, because 
the Government sought to deprive the 
Seamen of increased wages fixed with the 
shipowners through free collective bargain- 
ing. And by dramatically pointing up the 
higher wages obtained from the shipowners 
by the AFL, the Government only suc- 
ceeded in instigating the CIO to another 
strike. The wage-stabilization policy should 
go as soon as possible, for it only creates 
new grounds for additional strikes. 





Gustav Metzman 


New York, N.Y.; President, New York 
Central System, 


answers: 

The wage-stabilization policy has 
changed so many times I hesitate to say 
it should, or should not, be changed again. 
But of this much I am sure—the vicious 
spiral created by wage increases and con- 
sequent price increases will wreck the 
nation’s economy and ruin many enter- 
prises if continued. 

This is particularly true of a service 
industry like the railroads where wages 
take such a large part of the gross income. 
Right now the railroads are faced with a 
dark future unless rates are substantially 
increased to enable them to meet three 
wartime increases in wage rates and similar 
increases in the cost of materials, supplies 
and equipment. 


Almon E. Roth 


Washington, D.C.; President, National 
Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 


answers: 

If other powerful unions follow the pat- 
tern of the demands and successful tech- 
niques of the maritime unions, the battle 
to control wages soon will be lost and there 
will be little point in revising the wage- 
stabilization policy. 

If the Government is impotent to hold 
the wage line against union demands, then 
price controls also must be abandoned. It 
will be argued that the converse likewise 
is true and that unless prices are controlled 
wages should not be stabilized. The answer 
to this argument is that prices will be held 
in check by the law of supply and demand 
provided that wages are stabilized for an 
interim period until increased production 
provides the leveling ingredient necessary 
to stop the vicious cycle. 


(by telegraph) 


Thomas Kennedy 
Washington, D.C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Mine Workers of America (AFL), 
answers: 

It is my judgment that the so-called 
wage-stabilization policy should be abol- 
ished and the matter should be left to col- 
lective bargaining between labor and man- 
agement. 
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Over 200 railroads in the United The recommendations and practical suggestions 
States use Gulf lubricants and fuels of Gulf Lubrication Engineers are adopted by 
—and get the benefit of the co- scores of leading power plants in 30 states from 
operative service extended by Gulf’s Maine to New Mexico 


trained lubrication engineers. 
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Cull Periodic Consultation Service 


Gulf Lubrication Engineers consult : : ° ° 
megullily 90h eacile all cAicial to insure efficient lubrication 
and operating men to help insure 


concent Production and lowmain- the year-round, lower costs— 
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ERE are two easy steps you can take to help keep your 
plant up to maximum efficiency: Call in a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Engineer and let him work with your operating and main- 
tenance men to install improved lubrication practice; then 
adopt Gulf Periodic Consultation Service to insure efficient 
lubrication the year round. 
After you adopt this practical, money-saving plan, a trained 
Gulf Lubrication Engineer will make periodic service calls at 
your plant. He will make additional recommendations to meet 














ie Eee ee ee ee — changed conditions and keep your plant men informed on 
tonnage and keep maintenance latest developments in lubricants and application methods. At 
costs down by following Gulf all times he will seek to further improve your lubrication 
Engineering recommendations.” practice, increase production, and reduce costs. 

















Act now to get the many benefits that can be obtained 
through Gulf Periodic Consultation Service. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


” Division Sales Offices: 
\Y aE Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
Tnlcna hy ie New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 


LUBRICATION 
Gulf Lubrication Engineers are 
welcome visitors in hundreds of ‘ 
coal mines as they make their peri- Helps make machines produce more at lower cost 
odic calls to insure efficient lubrica- 
tion and lower operating costs. 










MPLOYMENT in the United States now 

has reached the record peacetime level 
of 60,340,000 jobs. This is 33.3 per cent 
higher than the level of 45,253,000 per- 
sons employed in 1939. It means that 
15,087,000 new jobs have been created 
since before the war. 

Just where these new jobs are is shown 
in the Pictogram. Fields with the biggest 
employment increases over 1939 are manu- 
facturing, transportation and government. 
Job increases smaller than the one-third 
average are in service industries, finance, 
construction and trade. 

Only in mining and agriculture are 
fewer people engaged now than _ before 
the war. In the armed forces. the number 
of jobs rose sixfold, from 369.000 in 1939 to 
2.380.000 now, but the trend is downward 
toward 1,570,000 next year. The employ- 
ment boom, in brief, now is in industry, 
in making and transporting goods. 

In more detail, the job picture is this: 

Increases. Manufacturing now employs 
14,549.000 U.S. workers, or 44.3 per cent 
more than in 1939. This increase involves 
the largest portion of the 10,000,000 vet- 
erans who have found jobs. It includes 
many of the 500,000 new workers added 
by U.S. population growth. And this 
growth has occurred in spite of the with- 
drawal of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 workers 
from industry since the war, most of them 
women or older persons. 

Transportation engages 4,009,000 peo- 
ple, a gain of 37.3 per cent. 

Government—Federal, State and local 
—employs a total of 5,394,000 persons, an 
increase of 35.2 per cent over 1939. 

Service and finance jobs engage an- 
other 5,153,000, 23.9 per cent more than 
before the war. This does not include vet- 
erans who have started new firms or own 
expanding concerns. 

Trade shows the least number of new 
workers of all fields of employment, pro- 
viding 7,793,000 jobs for an expansion of 
only 17.7 per cent over 1939. This gain still 
involves more than 1,000,000 new jobs. 

Construction, up a fifth from prewar 
employment, now engages 2,106,000. 

Decreases. Agriculture, in spite of vast- 
ly increased production, engages about 
200,000 fewer persons than before the 
war, with a total of 9,130,000 workers. 

Mining, too, has decreased its number 
of workers some 2.5 per cent. 

Self-employed persons, such as store- 
keepers, lawyers and doctors, as well as 
domestics and casual workers, increased 
their ranks by 59.4 per cent to 9,002,000. 

In general, U.S. workers have tended 
to shift to more industrialized jobs, while 
unemployment has gone down to a near- 
minimum 2,000,000. 
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Production is 


“BIG, HOT, HEAUY” 


That’s how one of industry’s own 
spokesmen recently described in- 
dustrial conditions in Massachu- 
setts. Plants — some working two 
50-hour shifts—are “swamped” with 
orders, another reports. Statistics 
show employment 20% above pre- 
war years. 

Fast, economical transportation, 
geographical nearness to world 
trade centers, renowned research 
facilities, and skilled labor help ex- 
plain why production is “Big, Hot, 
Heavy” in Massachusetts. 





“The 


Write for the action booklet, 
Open Book.’’ Mas- 
sachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial 
Commission, 20 


Somerset St., Boston 





8, Massachusetts. 


Dept. C 
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HEART OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION 
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of Nationel Issues 


Role of the United States Navy 
In Diplomacy: Editors’ Views 


The mission of the U.S. Navy on the 
seven seas of the world is being revaluated 
by the nation’s editors as a result of Navy 
Secretary James Forrestal’s announcement 
that the American fleet now in the Medi- 
terranean ‘s there “to protect United 
States interests and to support United 
States policies.” 

While some editors fear that other na- 
tions will interpret American fleet move- 
ments as imperialistic, most are agreed 
that United States interests in world peace 
outweigh the dangers of misinterpretation. 

The flight of the United States Navy 
patrol bomber, “Truculent Turtle,” from 
Perth, Australia, to Columbus, Ohio, 
which set a long-distance record, is viewed 
by some newspapers as another example of 
the way in which the Navy affects the 


diplomacy of this country and_ other 
nations. 
Finally, the announcement that the 


Navy will seek a strong base in the Aleu- 
tians, and other Pacific bases, is hailed 
as further evidence that the United States 
Navy intends to retain a strong diplo- 
matic position. 

Several editors cite the Navy’s good-will 
tour during President Tecdere Roose- 
velt’s Administration as a historical prece- 
dent for the Mediterranean maneuvers of 
today. 

“The Navy has just as much right to 
be in the Mediterranean and the Eastern 
Atlantic as our troops have in the Euro- 
pean zones of occupation,” declares the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. “One force sup- 
plements the other in discharging our re- 
sponsibilities in the occupied areas of Eu- 
rope.” 

Asserting that the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Open Door policy in China were 
enforced in the past “because they hap- 
pened to coincide with British policy and 
the British ruled the seas,” the Chicago 
Daily News (Ind.) observes: “We—not 
the British—are now the great naval and 
air power. If we hope to make our policies 
respected . . . we must be able and willing 
to support them.” 

The Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.) 
sees the Forrestal statement as “notice to 
the world that the United States is pre- 
pared to accept .its responsibilities ... , 
that this country is opposing any further 
Russian advance and that our military 
forces are prepared to act if any move of 
aggression 1s made.” 

“The danger is that other powers may 
get the impression America is succumbing 
to a familiar virus of imperialism,” 


the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Ind.). 


warns. 


But the Barre (Vt.) Daily Times (Ind.- 
Rep.) maintains that the presence of a 
U. S. fleet in the Mediterranean “cannot be 
interpreted as a move for war, but, rathez, 
a move for peace.” 

“We have direct concern in protecting 
Trieste from Yugoslav invasion, in back- 
ing Turkey on the issue of the Dardanelles 
and in safeguarding Greece against the 
plots of territory snatchers and trouble- 
makers,” contends the San Diego Union 
(Rep.). “Our fleet is in the Mediterranean 
because it has a right and an obligation to 
be there.” 

“The physical presence of a task force 
in the Mediterranean does not .-. , by 
itself, constitute a satisfactory American 
foreign policy for the troubled Middle 
East,” according to the Providence (R. 1.) 
Journal (Ind.). This paper attaches greater 
importance to United States insistence on 
an international conference on the Darda- 
nelles. 

“The Navy has added another notch to 
its diplomacy by announcing its plans for 
permanent Pacific bases,” observes the 
Monroe (Mich.) News (Ind.). This paper 
believes that “Navy diplomacy may not 
always be the most diplomatic, but it 
speaks with a strong voice,” and con- 
cludes: “Until better assurances come 
along that peace is the Russian intention, 
it may be just as well to have this voice 
in the background.” 

The Indianapolis News (Ind.) terms the 
new Navy policy in the Pacific “a recog- 
nition that the rights of the peoples of all 
the lands of the earth have a direct bear- 
ing on our own people’s welfare.” 

Of the record-breaking flight by a Navy 
plane, the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.) has this to say: “It is possible 
that the long-distance hop of the ‘Turtle’ 
will be of more interest in foreign cap- 
itals than in America. The significance 
of that long flight will not be lost on 
any clique in any nation considering start- 
ing something.” 

The Youngstown 
Dem.) remarks that 
whether the Perth-to-Columbus 
“will make the Russians more 
able to reason, or only more prickly.’ 
But this paper considers it reassuring to 
know that “we are not wholly at a dis- 
advantage in spite of our too-hasty de- 
mobilization.” 

The reaction of most editors to the vari- 
ous kinds of naval diplomacy is summed 
up by the Roanoke World-News (Ind.- 
Dem.), which says, “It is good to know 
that our Government is not asleep.” 
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HERES THE COMPANY CAR THATS 
BUILT T0 FIT BUSINESS NEEDS 











The double-utility “Jeep” Station 
Wagon is ideal for sales and field 
merchandisers, providing adjus- 
table seating and load capacity. 
Steel body and top makeita safer, 
more economical field car. Side 
panels give space for firm name. 


















The “Jeep” Station Wagon is all that a company car 
should be—widely useful, economical and long-lived. 
Willys-Overland built it to meet business needs. 

Its seven comfortable, roomy seats can handle in- 
spection parties, plant visitors, sales groups. With 
seats removed, there’s big space for bulky loads, sam- 
ple cases, display material. 

The “Jeep” Station Wagon is low on maintenance 
and long on mileage. It has a steel body and top— 
safer, longer lasting and lighter weight. You save 
with its “Jeep” Engine and get extra miles-per-gallon 
with the overdrive. Independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion smooths bumps and saves on tires. 

See the “Jeep” Station Wagon at Willys-Overland 
dealers. Compare it with any car for the way it meets 
your business needs. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 








Jeep Siation lagou 


STEEL BODY AND TOP — SEATS FOR 7 — ‘JEEP’ ENGINE 
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SHIFTS IN LABOR’S ATTITUDES 


AFL Opposition to Big Strikes and Stress on Greater Production 


Convention delegates’ view 
that support of mild controls 
would forestall severe ones 


Chicago 

Labor leaders are thinking and talking 
along a line far different from that of 
a year ago. This is indicated in the atti- 
tudes and policies that are to guide the 
American Federation of Labor in months 
just ahead—policies that took shape at 
the AFL’s convention here. The AFL, with 
its claimed membership of over 7,000,000, 
is the nation’s largest group of organized 
workers. 

Outlook for the future of labor rela- 
tions is revealed as much in what the 
delegates said off the convention floor as 
in the resolutions adopted. This inside 
story, as learned by a member of the 
Board of Editors of The United States 
News attending the convention, is as 
follows: 

Big strikes are not to be popular in the 
AFL. Strikes are being talked down by 
Federation officials. These leaders admit, 
however, that they cannot stop all strikes 
by their autonomous affiliates. 

Wage demands are to enter a second 
round. Competition from CIO unions will 
tend to force such demands next year, 
although many AFL leaders privately 
admit further wage increases would be 
wiped out by price rises unless production 
also showed a rise. 

Production, therefore, is being talked 
up. Leaders think that workers should 
earn pay increases by increasing their 
efficiency and thus lowering unit costs. 

Price controls are opposed, at the same 
time that this program of greater produc- 
tion is being stressed as a cure for inflation. 
Rent controls are the only controls now 
favored. This is a reversal of the AFL 
position of a few weeks ago, when reliance 
was still placed on price regulations. 

Wage control also is favored for quick 
repeal. AFL wants no Government veto 
over wage increases that are obtained 
through collective bargaining. 

Shorter work week is to become a bar- 
gaining demand when a surplus of labor 
is indicated. Unions are to propose a 
30-hour week, but will settle temporarily 
for 35 to 38 hours, with no cut in weekly 
pay now received for 40 hours. 

Welfare funds are to be another pop- 
ular demand. James C. Petrillo, of the 
Musicians, and John L. Lewis, for the 
Miners, established a pattern for such 
funds that is to be followed by many AFL 
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unions. The Miners’ fund, through its 
royalty of 5 cents on each ton of coal 
mined, has taken in about $6,000,000 in 
three months. Other unions now feel that 
such funds will provide benefits, through 
employer payments, that labor failed to 
gain through revision of the Social Security 
program in Congress. 

Wage-and-hour-law changes to in- 
crease the minimum wage above the cur- 
rent 40-cents-an-hour figure also are to be 
pressed. Unions are anxious to extend the 
coverage of this law to all industries and 
occupations. 

Antistrike laws and other restrictive 
labor legislation, on the other hand, are 
to be opposed strongly. Union officials 


privately predict that Congress will enact 
restrictive laws against labor next year, 
regardless of which party wins control 
of Congress. They also fear a series of 
State laws to control strikes and to pro- 
hibit closed-shop contracts. 

A recession in business next year is an- 
other fear of many leaders. They are 
worrying about the consequences of such 
a turn. They know they then would have 
to forget wage increases and fight to pre- 
vent wage cuts. 

Disagreement. Much of the talk at the 
AFL convention centered on the fears of 
restrictive legislation. In their private con- 
versations, delegates indicated that they 
disagreed as to the policy that should be 
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—Talburt in Washington News 
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3000 letters filed on film...for 9322 














These 3000 letters, reproduced on one roll of 


- Recordak microfilm, can be stored in a space 


about the size of your hand. When needed for 
reference or copying, they can be viewed, 
original size, on a Recordak Reader. 








(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its uses in business systems 






po-------- 


Because it’s so inexpensive 
more and more leading 
companies are using 
Recordak microfilming 


HINK OF IT... with Recordak micro- 
'Eanine, which reproduces papers and 
documents photographically . . . auto- 
matically . . . you can microfilm 3000 
letters for as little as $3.00! 


That’s all it costs when you do the 
job, with rented Recordak equipment. 
And the Recordak Microfilming Service 
will do it for you—in your office or in a 
Recordak branch office—for only a trifle 
more. 


Its surprisingly low cost and its ability 
to reproduce with photographic accuracy 
give Recordak microfilming unlimited 
possibilities for use in almost ev ery busi- 
ness. Ask any banker... any big retailer 

. about the many ways in w hich they’re 
using it today. A nd write for the new, free 
hoak=**! 50 Billion Records Can’t Be 
Wrong.” It will help you see how Re- 
cordak microfilming can be useful to you. 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Mail this coupon BE vinuon neconos 
for FREE book CAXT BE WRONG 
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j Recordak Corporation 

| 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send your new book about Recordak micro- 
| filming, “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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Later Week 





followed in meeting the expected drive 

for such legislation. 

Official position of the Federation on 
this point is the same as it has been this 
year, and in all past attempts of Congress 
to pass restrictive laws. The AFL is to 
oppose any and all proposals for mediation 
machinery, or other bills that would re- 
strict activities of unions. 

Privately, however, some of the dele- 
gates argued that it is time for organized 
labor to sponsor legislation that will pro- 
vide more adequate machinery for avert- 
ing strikes. They believe that a bill could 
be written that would not deprive unions 
of the right to strike. They feel that a law 
is inevitable, and that labor should help 
write it in order to make it workable. 
This was not the general feeling, however, 
and the AFL is to continue its opposition 
to all restrictive measures, on the theory 
that even mild legislation would open the 
door to more restrictions on unions. 

Political slant of the AFL. therefore, 
is to continue to oppose members of Con- 
gress who support restrictive labor bills. 

Anti-Democratic feeling was evident in 
attacks on President Truman for his pro- 
posals for fact-finding boards in labor dis- 
putes, and for his labor-draft bill. Dislike 
for some of Mr. Truman’s close advisers 
was expressed by many delegates. There 
was not the enthusiasm for the Democratic 
Party that was present in New Deal years. 

A rebuke to Labor Secretary Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach was part of this feeling. 
Officials failed to invite Mr. Schwellenbach 
to address the convention, although tra- 
ditionally the Labor Secretary has been 
a major convention speaker. AFL leaders 
added to the rebuke by inviting Recon- 
version Director John R. Steelman to 

speak, apparently on the theory that he 
is the most important labor adviser in the 
Administration. AFL officials contend that 
Mr. Schwellenbach has favored the CIO. 

Republican sentiment, however, is not 
strong, either. Some of the top leaders 
favor the Republicans, but the rank-and- 
file delegates are lukewarm. 

Result is a general apathy toward the 
congressional elections of next month. 
More activity is expected for the 1948 
presidential race. At that time, many dele- 
gates predict, Mr. Lewis will lead a vig- 
orous AFL political campaign. In their 
private statements on the present cam- 
paign, however, the delegates do not con- 
firm promises of AFL President William 
Green for a big turnout of AFL voters 
this year. 

Labor unity came in for considerable 
discussion among the delegates, off the 
convention floor. Their comments showed 
that working unity between the AFL and 
CIO has been achieved in many cities, 
but no signs are found of any real moves 
for a merger of the organizations on a na- 
tional scale. Top AFL officials in previous 
years had invited the CIO to return to the 
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AFL, but now they seem to be waiting in 
the hope that CIO will crack up. 

Thus, many changes in the thinking of 
the AFL leadership on wage issues, legis- 
lation and political parties are revealed, 
with off-the-record sentiments providing 
important indications of the shape of 
things to come in labor matters. 


Easing-Up Policy 
On Wage Controls 


Process of easing up on wage controls of 
the Government now is under way. Only 
question remaining is how fast and how 
far the controls will be lifted. These rules 
never were firmly applied, but from now 
on new loopholes are to be discovered for 





ie. 





Wage Stabilization Board, A. Colman Bar- 
rett and Earl N. Cannon, resigned last 
week. Administration officials indicated 
that the resignations would not affect the 
plan of action. 

Loosening of controls already has 
started. Further moves of this kind are to 
be expected in the next few weeks. 

“Gross inequities’ provided the first 
new loophole in the controls. These regu- 
lations, since last February, allowed WSB 
to approve wage increases to correct such 
inequities between related plants or in- 
dustries. WSB, in approving wage in- 
creases where employers sought price 
relief, applied a narrow interpretation of 
the clause. The Board, for example, would 
approve a raise when anemployer sought 
to match an increase granted by a com- 
petitor, but only when the competitor had 





= eeu 
—Harris & Ewing 


EX-INDUSTRY MEMBERS BARRETT, CANNON AND WSB CHAIRMAN WIRTZ 
. « « @ stop-gap move was unaffected 


approval of pay raises that involve price 
increases. 

Strategy of the Truman Administra- 
tion on this issue of wage policy is based 
on both economic and political factors. 

No new formula for handling a second 
round of wage demands is in sight. The 
Administration wants to delay a decision 
on wage policy until after the election. 
The issue is dangerous politically for the 
Democrats. Administration leaders also 
fear that a new wave of pay increases 
would start new price rises and delay pro- 
duction. 

A stopgap move is planned, however, 
to relieve some of the pressure coming 
from unions that have just negotiated new 
increases, or will do so before the election. 
This calls for loosening up of the existing 
controls through a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the rules. 

That is the general strategy worked out 


before industry members of the National 


obtained WSB approval of his raise. Many 
companies, however, made wage increases 
without seeking price relief, and thus did 
not require WSB approval. In its new 
interpretation, WSB said it would allow 
raises to match these unapproved increases 
as well as the approved raises. The WSB 
attached certain conditions to this ruling, 
but the net effect was a loosening of con- 
trols. 

Other loopholes can be expected in the 
future, if the need arises. Reconversion 
Director John R. Steelman reportedly pro- 
posed that WSB go further in widening its 
interpretations to allow more raises. If 
Chairman W. Willard Wirtz and other 
members of WSB could not find enough 
reasons for raises, Mr. Steelman always 
could come forward with his own interpre- 
tations. Lawyers agree that there is plenty 
of stretch in the regulations as originally 
written. 

Aim of the Administration is to find 
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some way of approving all important new 
cases as they develop, without waiting for 
a crisis to build up on the question of an 
entirely new wage policy. Time is needed 
to enable the Government to decide where 
it goes from here on wage controls. 

A new policy on wages, when that 
decision is made, might call for abolition 
of all wage controls. Dropping of wage and 
price controls is favored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
American Federation of Labor, among 
others. CIO leaders now tend toward that 
position. Another alternative on policy 
would be the setting of a new pattern for 
second-round increases. Most Administra- 
tion officials, however, would like to avoid 
doing this. If a new pattern is created, 
most union leaders feel they must go after 
the same increase, without regard to cir- 
cumstances in their own industry. 

Pressures that are developing to force 
a decision on wage policy include the fol- 
lowing: 

Autos. Executive board members of the 
CIO United Auto Workers are meeting 
October 18 and 19 to formulate wage de- 
mands for negotiations due to open next 
week with Chrysler. Norman Matthews, 
head of the UAW’s Chrysler locals, and 
other officials planned to meet with CIO 
President Philip Murray on strategy be- 
fore deciding how much of an increase to 
seek. Negotiations with the company are 
expected to continue for several weeks, 


and no immediate strike action is foreseen. . 


Clothing. The CIO Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, headed by Jacob S. Potofsky, 
may have a new test case for the Govern- 
ment’s wage policy in an agreement just 
negotiated with manufacturers of men’s 
and boys’ clothing. It provides for a cost- 
of-living adjustment of $5 a week for 
150,000 employes. Management said the 
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UAW‘s MATTHEWS 
ee» Mr. Murray was in on the strategy 
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SELECTED MASS 


CIRCULATION 











Over a long span of years the Chicago Daily News 
has been nationally noted as a productive advertising 
medium. A persistently productive advertising me- 
-dium. The reason for such persistence of productive- 
ness was revealed in a recent independent survey.* 
This survey found the Daily News families to be dis- 


tributed into the following income groups:— 


Over $7,499, 10.8% .. . $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% 


$3,000-$4,999, 39.6% . .. $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% 
Below $2,000, 12.4% 


What these figures show is AMPLITUDE of purchas- 
ing power. And CONCENTRATION of purchasing 
power which can be reached through the medium of 
a single newspaper. It is a HOME newspaper with 


selected mass circulation. 


Only by using the Chicago Daily News can any ad- 
vertiser expect to obtain. MAXIMUM sales in the 
Chicago market. 


*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling, 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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“He saved 


**You bet Sam Gardiner, our 
cost accountant, is an important 
person around here—with every 
man from the smallest shop straw 
boss to the President himself. A 
year ago we were all set to expand 
by launching a new product in 
addition to our regular line. The 
bill for building, tooling, laborand 
merchandising would be steep... 
but we counted on other sources 
to absorb our added costs and 


stabilize our operation. 


ee 
"Tue plan looked great...on 
paper... until we checked with Sam 
Gardiner. He saved our business by 


advising us not to expand. Showed 


Wate: 
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our business 







us cost facts we hadn’t known... 
which proved that we had overrated 
our profit potential and seriously 
underestimated expansion costs.” 
Knowing cost facts—the fresh 
facts that are trustworthy guides to 
safe, sound business operation — 
is the cost accountant’s job. That 
is why he is one of progressive 


management’s most valued aides. 


McBex is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can help cost accountants in their 
job of garnering facts faster and 
organizing those facts speedily in 
usable and meaningful form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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«second round on the way? 


raise would increase labor costs by 12 
per cent in an average man’s suit. 

Meat. CIO and AFL unions continue to 
delay a showdown on wages in the meat 
industry as employment has been reduced 
by a slowdown in cattle shipments. 

Those wage cases, and more due to come 
from other CIO and AFL affiliates, are 
going to create new problems of wage sta- 
bilization. Administration strategy is to 
try to handle them as they come on a 
case-by-case basis, making concessions in 
the existing rules where necessary, but try- 
ing to avoid as long as possible a major 
crisis on wage policy. 


Rise in Expenses 
Of Union Operations 


Union leaders, like businessmen, con- 
tinue to have troubles with high operating 
costs. New evidence now is revealed of 
how rising costs are affecting unions. In 
at least one case, union officials countered 
with pay cuts and layoffs, such as gener- 
ally have brought protests when com- 
panies economized in this way. 

Effects. Here is how rising costs are 
affecting labor organizations: 

Organizing now costs the American 
Federation of Labor much more than it 
did, per organizer, in 1940. George Meany, 
AFL secretary-treasurer, in seeking higher 
per capita taxes from affiliated unions, re- 
ports that it cost $442 a month to keep a 
paid organizer in the field in 1940. By 
1945, the cost had risen to $624 a month, 
and it still is going up. 

Pay cuts, in effect, have been accepted 
by organizers of the CIO United Auto 
Workers, without a strike or other protest. 
The organizers have their own union of 
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A cross section 
of America 
hangs on the 
wall in 


PITTSBURGH 














Lit NT 


By invitation, 300 top artists are 
showing their work at Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie Institute from 
October 10 to December 8. The 
exhibition, “Painting in the 
United States, 1946,” is the 
largest and most comprehensive 
art show in America. 

No other contemporary art show ever compared with 
it in imiportance, except the Institute’s own “Carnegie 
International”—currently a war casualty—which drew 
up to 175,000 visitors to the galleries each year. 

A dozen or more Pittsburgh artists will show paint- 
ings in the exhibit. This is the climax of the local art 
year. The rest of the year, Pittsburgh artists show their 
work through such groups as the Associated Artists, 
the Golden Triangle Artists Association, and the Arts 
and Crafts Center. 


‘ 











Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, No. 
New York City. Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 





Pittsburgh art lovers and art seekers can count on 
30 or 40 planned showings a year of paintings, fine 
photography, sculpture, etchings and prints, in addition 
to showings in commercial and private galleries. 

Many people, we know, think of Pittsburgh only as 
an iron and steel town. But those of us who live here 
and know the district well see 
another side to Pittsburgh—a 
community of art galleries, con- 
cert halls, schools, churches and 
parks ... of friendly people and 
homey suburbs... of strong char- 
acter and great natural beauty. 

A community where commercial and manufacturing 
establishments—large, small or medium—are welcome 
and have excellent opportunities. To find out about 
those opportunities, write to our Research Department 
or the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 





The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the . ——_ 
5 cee n City Circulation 
Retineh Steerer In Classified Advertising 


In Retail Advertising 
In General Advertising 
In Total Advertising 








How to Relax Under Pressure 


Completely relaxed and at ease, isn’t he? Yet he’s actually topping off an excep- 
tionally heavy day’s work! 

How does he do it? The answer is simple: Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 

In an easy, conversational voice he speaks notes, memos, reports and corre- 
spondence to the convenient, light-weight Dictaphone microphone. It filters 
out all busy-office noise, but faithfully records even a whisper! 

And while he dictates, his secretary is free to protect him from unnecessary 
interruptions and handle other important work for him. 

Discover for yourself how Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles ‘your 
ability to get things done. Your local Dictaphone representative will gladly show 
you models for cabinet, stand or desk top use 
. . . with hand or desk microphone. Consult 
the phone book, or write for information. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. K-10, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond ‘Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 





| Cag 
DICTAPHONE Olitiontc Dictation 


The word Dictaphone is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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UAW organizers, but this union did not 
picket the UAW headquarters as the UAW 
members might have done to an employer 
who reduced wages. The expense allow- 
ance of the organizers was reduced from 
$6.50 a day to $5. It had been looked upon 
by the organizers as part of their salaries, 
In addition to the expenses, organizers for 
the UAW receive from $60 to $90 a week, 

Layoffs of organizers also were ordered 
as an economy move by UAW officials, 
In all, about 60 organizers and staff mem. 
bers were laid off recently. The UAW has 
been going in the red by about $75,000 a 
month. 

Pay raises for John L. Lewis and other 
officers of the AFL United Mine Workers 
were authorized by a recent convention of 
the union. The exact amount is to be fixed 








—Acme 
GEORGE MEANY 
e « . seeks more income for AFL 


by the union’s executive board. Mr. Lewis 
now receives $25,000 a year and expenses, 
which a spokesman estimated average 
from $6,000 to $10,000 annually, including 
travel and hotel expenses. Unions, which 
have no price ceilings on their dues or 
other charges, do not need to seek Govern- 
ment approval on wage raises. The UMW 
union treasury has over $13,000,009 on 
hand. Organizers of the UMW now are 
expected to seek a pay raise. 

Drop in net worth of the CIO Steel- 
workers’ treasury in the first half of the 
year was more than $798,000. This decline 
was mostly due to expenses of over $750, 
000, resulting from the steel strike in Feb- 
ruary. The treasury’s net worth exceeded 
$4,600,000 on June 30. 

Unions thus are engaged in big-business 
enterprises, with big treasuries and big 
overhead costs. To offset increased ex- 
penses, many unions currently are asking 
members to vote increases in monthly 
dues. 
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Why Should You Advertise 





youth 


If the Answer sounds like Greek to You...It is...from Plato! 


Youth is the time when character is being moulded . . . Shall we then simply. 


allow our children to listen to any stories that anyone happens to make up and 


so receive into their minds ideas often the very opposite of those . . 


ought to have when they are grown up?” 


Gentlemen of American Business: 


The youth of today are the adults of tomorrow. 
2,500,000 youth reach the age of 18 every year... 
right before your very eyes. They are public opin- 
jon in the making. They are the next custodians 
of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. They 
stand for individual freedom and liberty. They are 
natural rebels against regimentation. Talk to them 
when their mental habits are forming . . . and you 
have established loyal friends and lifelong partners 
as important to you as your stockholders and 
bankers. Youth in loyal support of you and your 
system means life extension for both. 


. they 


Youth is Your Key to this Market. 


Two million leadership youth are the key to all 
American youth. That’s because each leader is 
followed by 2 to 20 others whose opinions they 
influence. They are yours to reach under one big 
tent ... the magazines they read every month: 
American Girl, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys, 
Young America, Young Catholic Messenger. These 
youth want information about products and about 
the American economic system. They want your 
story from you. Tell your story to youth as other 
advertisers are doing. It pays big dividends over a 
long period of time. And we do mean BIG dividends! 


Page rate for entire Youth Group is $6,511.50 on a guaranteed circulation of 1,850,000. There is a 
bonus. Over 2,000,000 circulation is now being delivered. For further information write Youth Group, 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17; 9 West Washington Street, Chicago 2; 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, 





GROUP 


The Biggest Part of 
Your Future is Youth! 















(This article represents the result of an 
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Special Report. 


Outlook for continued 
scarcities until more 
facilities can be built 


Steel now is the principal bottleneck 
that is limiting the output of automobiles, 
much household equipment and very many 
other things that people want. 

A steel shortage is back of the present 
slowdown in part of the automobile indus- 
try. Lack of steel is a big factor in the 
shortage of small motors. And the motor 
shortage is limiting output of scarce arti- 
cles such as refrigerators, sewing machines, 


kitchen mixers, electric clocks, ironing 
machines, fans. Steel goes into houses, 


into machinery, into almost everything 
that is durable. A steel shortage holds up 
new railroad equipment, which is tightening 
transportation movements. Steel is needed 
everywhere, and is short everywhere. 

Steel production, however, is at record 
peacetime levels. The industry is turning 
out ingots at 90 per cent of a capacity 
that was much expanded during war. Yet 
backlogs of orders seem to grow more 
rapidly than old orders are filled with 
the steel that is turned out. 

Basis for scarcity. Here, then, is an- 
other of the mysterious shortages that 
complicate life and usually remain unex- 
plained. There is an explanation of what is 
occurring, of where steel is going and why 
it remains in short supply. There also are 
some estimates of when shortages will be 
relieved. Figures help to tell the story: 

Supply of steel produced in 1946 is to 
be about 69;000,000 tons of ingots. This 
estimate assumes that the furnaces will 
be able to pour steel out at the present 
rate. Interference with current schedules 
may bring the final score for 1946 below 
that figure. The power strike at Pittsburgh 
already has affected output in the steel 
capital, and the scrap shortage is consid- 
ered another serious threat to schedules. 

Demand for steel is far greater than the 
available supply. Government economists 
have estimated that industry could use 
all the steel output if steel companies 
operated at capacity all year. That indi- 
cates a demand for around 82,000,000 tons 
of raw steel. Since actual production is 
expected to be not more than 69,000,000 
tons, the deficit between supply and de- 
mand is around 13,000,000 tons. 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHY STEEL SUPPLY IS SHORT: 
STRIKE LOSSES AND HIGH DEMAND 


Inability of Record Peacetime Production to Satisfy Backlog of Orders 


Loss of steel due to the strikes early 
this year in the steel industry and the 
coal industry is taken as the cause of the 
present deficit. Together, the _ strikes 
caused a loss of at least 13,000,000 tons 
of steel in 1946. 

Dividing the supply. This deficit is 
creating the problem of dividing up the 
available supply of steel among all the 
industries that need it. The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration is right in the 
middle of this problem now. 

Where steel goes. Production in the 
last three months of the year is expected 
to amount to 18,850,000 tons of raw steel. 
The products made from that raw steel, 
such as bars, plates, rails, sheets, strip and 





wire products, will total about 14,500,000 
tons. On the basis of past experience, the 
supply will be divided as follows: 

Autos will take around 2,500,000 tons, 
or about 17 per cent. 

Construction will use about the same 
amount. Together, the automotive and 
construction industries normally use from 
30 to 35 per cent of all steel products made 
in this country. 

Exports will account for another 10 per 
cent of the total output in the fourth 
quarter of the year. 

So almost half of the total steel supply 
is channeled into three big fields of ac- 
tivity. Distribution of the remaining half 
is subject to CPA policies designed to in- 


—U. 3. Steel 


STEEL IN 1946 
Needed everywhere . . . short everywhere 
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alone—together—or with other 
office machines—can improve and 


tiptoe simplify your business methods 
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Addressograph and Multigraph machines provide business with the fastest and 
most accurate method of writing and duplicating information on paper. 


Most every department of business copies the same words and figures over and over 
—many more times than you realize. In every one of these departments Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Simplified Business Methods can be used profitably. 


You can write or reproduce anything that involves repetition or duplication 
with Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. . . alone, in combination, or 
in conjunction with other business machines and systems. They cut out 
waste motions, eliminate errors, get work out faster and improve efficiency 
at every step. 
Telephone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales Agencies with service and supply 
_ departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 








A\ne story of the 


dea Songs, 
nee? 8 “= Che 


Some minutes before arriving in New 
York the coast-to-coast Constellation 
begins to descend and the hostess starts 
to distribute passengers’ belongings. 
Well, on one flight not so long ago, 
Hoagy Carmichael, the songwriter and 
popular singer, was handed his hat while 
the plane ts was still flying over 
western Pennsylvania. Carmichael 
looked out the window in some alarm, 
then seized the hostess and said 
hoarsely: “No, no. Not here. I get off in 
New York.” 





Edouard Haboucha who is Irabesque— 
or whatever you call people who are 
born in Africa of French mothers and 
Russian fathers—joined the recherche 
circle of contributors to the Constella- 
tion gallery of fine art last week. On a 
flight from London to Cairo, he pro- 
duced this doodle which shows signs of 
being Near-Eastern but farfetched in its 
impression of quiet peacetime Dieppe 
from the Constellation’s altitude of 
20,000 feet. He calls it (and here’s the 
Russian influence in his otherwise ex- 
cellent command of English): “Aslieppe 
in the Dieppe.” 
SRe 
Alan Hadden of the British Foreign Of- 
fice on his way home from Bogota to 
London gradually began to think he was 
being followed by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. He flew in a Lockheed Lodestar 
north from Colombia and in the United 
States was promptly transferred to a 
Constellation for the transatlantie hop. 
“Hasta next time,” he said, straddling 
languages in midflight. 
SREY 


Woman ona London-Paris Constellation 
the other day who was born with a silver 
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wing in her mouth instead of a spoon. 
Her name is Evalyn Huff, a newspaper 
columnist who lives in Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Her father, Walter Anderson, 
was one of America’s first sportsman- 
pilots (his license number is below 100) 
and Mrs. Huff was naturally weaned on 
the low octane gasoline and question- 
able altitude of early flying. She likes 
the Normalair cabin and 300 mph Con- 
stellation stuff and so does her old man. 

SeRe 
Marie Antoinette du Prey dela Ruffiniere 
is 22 years old and = only woman 
doctor in Dakar, North Africa. On a 
London-Dakar Constellation recently, 
Dr. Ruffiniere says she started studying 
medicine when she was 15 and figures 
that a doctor, no matter what age, has 
a lot to learn—thus explaining why she 
flies to Paris every summer to probe the 
European medical world. 

SRS 
The Constellations-I’ve-Had-A-Won- 
derful-Time-In Club early enrolled 
Miss Janet Blair, Columbia Pictures’ 
vibrant leading lady (see cut). Took part 
in the first flight hon Los Angeles to 
New York and is pretty dreamy-eyed 


about the whole thing. Lovely trip, mar- 
velous service and even nice hotel ac- 
commodations on the other end. Life 
can be beautiful. 





The fastest, most agreeable way to fly 
abroad or here at home is aboard a 
Lockheed Constellation. World leader in 
speed, comfort, safety—as any alert travel 
agent or leading airline will confirm. 
Please reserve well in advance. 





Special Report 


sure output of certain essential items and to 
divide supplies equitably among all users, 

Warehouses are given first call on 2,. 
334,000 tons of steel products, which is 
about 16 per cent of estimated output. 
CPA guides this tonnage toward the ware- 
houses as part of a policy intended to pre- 
serve the normal marketing arrangements 
in steel and to allow little buyers the 
chance to get their usual share of steel. 

Railroads probably will use about 1,- 
250,000 tons of steel. That is 8 per cent of 
output. Office of Defense Transportation 
has asked for priorities on a big slice of the 
railroads’ steel requirements, but CPA js 
not willing to grant as much assistance as 
ODT requested. 

Container manufacturers will require 








AN ACRE OF STEEL 
The CPA is right in the middle 


about 870,000 tons, or 6 per cent of output. 
They are down for special assistance in 
procuring 459,000 tons of tin plate for 
food containers. 

Other priority products will take 639,- 
000 tons of steel, roughly 5 per cent of 
fourth-quarter production. Included is 
90,000 tons for prefabricated housing and 
236,000 tons for critical housing items such 
as bathtubs, radiators, furnaces. Another 
90,000 tons has been set aside on behalf of 
farm-machinery manufacturers and makers 
of other essential “bottleneck” items. Army 
and Navy priorities will apply to 223,000 
tons of steel in this quarter. 

Altogether, about 80 per cent of the to- 
tal steel output in the fourth quarter of 


, the year will be taken up by automotive 


production, construction work, exports, and 
by steel consumers who benefit from pri- 
ority aids. This leaves only 20 per cent 
of the supply for all other users. 

These other users include thousands of 
firms in manufacturing and mining. Their 
competition for steel is a scramble that is 
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Facing stop 
control for easy, 


positive face and 
shoulder grind- American Stand- 


ing. ard cam lock 
nose for 
fast change- 

over. 








The Bryant No. l | 2 is the Ideal Internal 
7 From stem to stern, the Bryant No. 112 
n Internal Grinder is designed for small lot 
rr production. It is truly the ideal tool room 


machine, because every lever, every control, 





. every part was planned to speed the pre fgr Smal ]1 Lot Pro duction 
; duction of short runs or single parts. 
There dre three feed controls—one for coarse feed for setup, another for power feed for production, 
; y and a third for fine feed for precision. 
f An American Standard cam lock spindle nose allows fastest change of chucks and holding fixtures. 
s | All controls are centrally located so that all of the operator’s motions are easy and natural—more 
4 work produced with less fatigue. 

A universal facing stop(standard equipment)makes face and shoulder grinding aneasy, positive operation. 
_— These are only highlights—for complete details on this “ideal’ tool room internal grinder, just... 
; Send for the Man from Bryant. 
1 | Write for new catalog on the No. 112 
3 } 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. 
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Your Son Knows Kansas Labor 


x From every theater of war 


. .. and from every branch of the 
service, men have come home who 
know what Kansas-made products 
meant to them. The mighty B-29 
bombers; bombs and munitions; 
Liberty ship boilers, boiler bases 












this is 
significant 


Nationally accepted mechanical aptitude 
and intelligence tests given thousands of 
job applicants showed these amazing results: 
71% passed with scores higher than 

the average in recognized industrial centers; 
‘28% of all applicants passed 

the intelligence test for foremen; 

15% exceeded the accepted average 

for Engineering freshmen. 


tentage; 
train- 


and major assemblies; 
canned meats and rations; 
ing planes of all types; chemical 
products; stoves and lanterns; DDT 
Bombs; clothing; tires; parts for 
jeeps, trucks, tanks and cars; build- 
ing and construction materials — 
in all nearly 4-billion dollars worth 
of war materials that. helped bring 
them through to Victory. Yes, your 
boy knows that men, women and 
boys from Kansas farms, villages, 
towns and cities moved into facto- 
ries and established production rec- 


ords that have never been equalled 
or excelled by any other state. 






Ake 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


KANSAS + wy 


54 


805-A Harrison Street 


WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 
Topeka, Kansas 


MEETS INDUSTRY HALFWAY 





Special Report 


reaching a new intensity now. CPA is be- 
sieged by requests for priorities assistance. 
Individual companies are sparing no ex- 
pense in hirmg “expediters” to hunt out 
stray steel supplies. 

Worst shortages. Supplies are tight- 
est now in the light, flat-rolled steel prod- 
ucts. Sheet steel is used in almost all con- 
sumer durable goods, from autos to kitchen 
cabinets. The worst shortages today are: 

Galvanized sheet and strip. Output 
may reach 390,000 tons, but need is for 
20 to 25 per cent more. About 58,000 tons 
is set aside for the housing program. 

Hot-rolled sheet and strip. There is a 
demand for at least 2,500,000 tons. Not 
more than 2,100,000 tons will be produced. 

Cold-rolled sheet and strip. Production 
is estimated at 1,611,000 tons; demand at 
9 per cent more than that. 

Tin plate.” Almost three fourths of the 
total supply of this product will be under 
allocation in the fourth quarter, because 
the estimated output of 850,000 tons is far 
below potential demand. 

Wire nails and staples. Monthly ship- 
ments of nails now are going far above 
peacetime rates. Yet demand is so high 
that there will be an average shortage of 
5,000 tons of nails a month through the 
remainder of this year. 

Railroads are reporting a requirement of 
168,000 tons of steel wheels, axles and tires. 
Output is expected to-be only 142,000 tons. 

These shortages of steel products will be 
intensified by any slowdown in the supply 
of raw steel. Greatest threat to that supply 
is still another tvpe of shortage—shortage 
of scrap iron, which is essential in the 
manufacture of raw steel. 

Scrap shortages show no signs of eas- 
ing as yet. During August, the latest 
month for which reports are available, 
consumers continued to use more scrap 
than they obtained. This eats into reserves 
that already are low. Most steel producers 
have less than two or three weeks’ supply 
of scrap. For the last few months, an aver- 
age of 30 steel furnaces have been shut 
down every day for lack of scrap. 

The dealers say scrap is not coming into 
their hands, and thus is not available to 
steel mills, because the price on_ steel- 
grade scrap is still about $20 a ton, the 
1941 price. OPA recently has granted an 
increase on the price of scrap used in pro- 
duction of iron castings, but has refused 
other increases. The result is a slowdown 
throughout the scrap business. One dealer, 
who normally handled 10,000 tons a month, 
reports his volume is down to 300 tons. 

Government efforts to get out more 
scrap have made little headway so far. 
The ship-breaking program is expected to 
furnish only a fraction of the amount of 
scrap needed. The 6,000,000 farms in this 
country are estimated to have an average 
of 650 pounds of scrap each, but the cam- 
paign to get that scrap moving toward 
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TUDENTS in the little red 
schoolhouse learn the “three 
R’s”. Highway Trailer owners learn 
the importance of “three E’s” — effi- 
ciency, economy, and extra years of 
service. It’s a profitable course, the 
product of over a quarter-century of 
successful trailer-building experi- 
/ ence. 


/ Highway commercial truck trail- 
ers are manufactured—not merely 
assembled. Highway factories are 
the last word in modern volume- 
production efficiency, served by 


Owners learn about profits 
from Highway Trailers 





Highway’s own foundry, forge and 
machine shops. Our Edgerton plant 
contains the longest straightaway 
production line in the trailer in- 
dustry. 

Before you buy any trailers, get 
all the facts about the new Highway 
“Clippers” and ‘Freightmasters.” 
Write today for free color booklets 
detailing Highway’s many points of 
superiority. You'll find a wealth of 
reasons why it pays to “let your next 
trailers be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Mack'n-- 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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47 MAJOR MARKETS witHin 500 mites 


THOUSANDS OF PRODUCTS can be manufactured and mar- 
keted more economically when factories and distribution facili- 
ties are located in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 
Industries here save time and money ... get and give better 
service ... because both suppliers and markets are near at hand. 
MANY BASIC MATERIALS, including iron and coal, are within 
a quick, cheap haul. More than 5000 industrial suppliers are 
located here. 
And within 500 miles are 47 major markets . . . 75,000,000 cus- 
tomers... two-thirds of the U. S. wholesale market. 
USE OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE for a complete 
and confidential report on this area’s advantages for your com- 
pany. This service is provided without charge. 
Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, Robert C. 
Hienton, Director. 


—Ample financial services. 








Check These Advantages! 


d-Northeast Ohio area 
Only the C\ererurers all of these superior 


assets: 
—Market Cente 
000,000 peop 
—Superlative anne 
water and aif. 
— Adequate electric power at low oss 
—Plenty of manpower with the kno 
how. 
_Many producers of pa 
and supplies. 
_Basic materials 


f America with 75,- 
le within 500 miles. 
tion by land, 


rts, materials 


right at hand. 









—Numerous business and industrial 
services. 
—Favorable tax structure (no state in- 


come tax. : 
—Diversified industries to supply an 


be supplied. 
—Unlimited fresh water supply. 
—Desirable plants and plant sites. ; 
_ Excellent living and cultural environ- 
ment. 


THE BEST LOCATION 
IM THE NATION 








a 


Write today for free new illustrated book . . . . « 72 








Concise, salient facts about labor, materials, Pp 
tion, markets, taxes, plant sites, and living conditions in 


“The Best Location in The Nation.” 
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Special Report 


steel mills is only starting and winter will 
virtually halt operations. 

Duration of shortages. Even if out- 
put continues at its present rate, with no 
slowdowns due to scrap shortages or strikes, 
the outlook is for continued shortages. 

Demand for flat-rolled steel products 
will go up as long as there are increases in 
the output of consumer durable goods, 
such as automobiles. Those increases are 
expected to continue into 1947. This 
means that supply will not equal demand 
until new facilities for milling raw steel 
into rolled steel products is available. 

These new facilities are being set up 
now. Their completion dates have been set 
back time and again by shortages of ma- 
terials, particularly the heavy electrical 
gear required in steel mills. 

A net increase of 1,000,000 tons since 
1941 in the annual capacity of U.S. plants 
making sheet and strip steel already has 
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—Buick 
STEEL FOR AUTOS 
Bottlenecks vs. backlogs 


been made. Additional rolling mills will 
add another 2,500,000 tons of capacity by 
July 1, 1947. 

The steel industry believes these new 
mills will more than meet any demand by 
industry for steel products. Capacity for 
raw steel is said to be adequate, too, in 
view of wartime increases that bring the 
nation’s annual ingot tonnage to 91,385,- 
000 tons, or about 11 per cent above the 
1940 capacity. 

This is a position that is questioned by 
some Government economists. They say 
the country’s increased population, and 
the wider usage of steel require an expan- 
sion of steel capacity all along the line. 
Some steel consumers, caught in the pres- 
ent shortage, also have called for an ex- 
pansion of steel-making facilities. This is a 
debate that may grow louder as the steel 
shortage tightens in the next few months. 
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ROLFS 
sacle ant Honogram 


BILLFOLDS” 









Rolfs Jacaretinga ‘‘Signature’’, ladies’ 
or gentlemen's design, $100. In other 


fs “ononom, Bes ei sua ee Vaarinee ve 
leathers hoer$20. Allecices svbjectto tox. nounced Yahk-ah-reh-TIN-ga). 
Bonus checks are impersonal. Welcome always, but often the edge of 
excitement is gone, the personal touch lost. To the executive who 
wants to express real gratitude, we make this suggestion: this year, 
present your bonus checks enclosed in “Signature” or “Monogram” billfolds, by Rolfs. 


The recipient’s signature, engraved on the broad, fourteen karat gold bar of the 
“Signature”, makes it something as individual as the man. Gem-rare Jacaretinga, 
unique among leathers, mellows gently with age and use. Its primary facets polish 
to jewel-like lustre, while the whole assumes the hush of burnished bronze. 
Rolfs “Monogram”, in a variety of fine leathers, also has a solid gold bar, 
fourteen karat fine, suitable for monogramming in the traditional manner. 


Sincere appreciation speaks clearly through either of these gifts, 


for men or women by Rolfs. 
We will be glad to send you, promptly, the 
QO name of the store nearest you that carries 
Rolfs Signature" and “Monogram” billfolds. 
330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
o 


dvision of Amity Leather Products Company 
*Patents pending 





Weve Seen Askeels 


HOW PRICE CONTROLS CAN BE TERMINATED 


Price control continues to be the center 
of bitter dispute. There are growing de- 
mands for an end of all controls. Prices 
are being marked up steadily by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to relieve pres- 
sures at some points and to fulfill require- 
ments laid down by Congress. The White 
House at the same time is defending con- 
trol as necessary to prevent a runaway 
price situation. 

All is confusion concerning just what 
the price-control powers are and how those 
powers might be ended or modified. Some 
leaders in Congress insist that one of their 
first acts on returning to Washington in 
January will be to press for an end to the 
whole price-stabilization law. 


Can Congress end OPA quickly? 
Yes. Price control rests upon a law that 
Congress can wipe out at any time that a 
majority of the two houses wishes. This 
law, under its present terms, runs until 
July 1, 1947, but Congress could end it 
sooner. 


Could the President veto a repeal 
effort? 

No. Congress has fixed it so that the Of- 
fice of Price Administration can be ended 
by a concurrent resolution. A concurrent 
resolution can be passed by both houses 
of Congress, terminating OPA, without 
any chance of White House interference 
through a veto or otherwise. A simple ma- 
jority of the Senate and the House can 
end OPA at any time. 


Will controls be eased if Congress 
does not act? 

Yes. There are some things that happen 
automatically even if Congress does not 
act. These things were written into the 
price-control law when Congress extended 
this Act last summer. Also, there is a 
Price Decontrol Board, which is getting set 
to operate on a broader basis in removing 
controls. This Board can overrule OPA in 
decontrolling prices. Thus, price control 
will be narrowed and eased somewhat, 
from now on, even if OPA stays in oper- 
ation until next June 30. 


What controls end automatically? 

On or before December 31, OPA auto- 
matically is required to release from price 
control all items that do not have an 
important bearing on the cost of living or 
on business costs. These ceilings are to be 
removed regardless of whether the items 
involved still are in short supply or not. 
And this applies to farm products as well 
as to nonagricultural commodities. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is to decide which 
farm items are not important in the cost 
of living, and OPA is required by law to 
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remove controls from them. The OPA 
decides on other items. 


Under this new provision of the law, price 
ceilings will be removed by December 31 
on many items that now are controlled. 
After December 31, where there is dispute 
over the importance of a commodity in 
relation to living or business costs, an in- 
dustry can appeal to the Price Decontrol 
Board to step in and order price ceilings 
removed. 


Suppose an item no longer is scarce: 

Must controls be removed? 
Yes. The law now requires that OPA 
free from price control all items, both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural, when the sup- 
ply approximately balances the demand. 
Again, the Secretary of Agriculture decides 
when this balance has been reached on 
farm products, and OPA removes the un- 
needed controls. Controls already have 
been dropped from a number of commodi- 
ties where a balance has been reached or 
where they are unimportant in the cost of 
living or business costs. These items range 
from chewing gum to plastic furniture. 
Additional price controls are to be re- 
moved from many secondary items before 
the first of January. 


Would meat be covered by these 
definitions for decontrol? 

Obviously not. Meat still is in short sup- 
ply, so far as consumers are concerned. 
Controls over other important items also 
in short supply are not to be ended auto- 
matically. Thus, a number of farm prod- 
ucts will continue under price control if 
they remain in short supply and if they 
enter noticeably into the cost of living. 


Can the Decontrol Board act where 
decontrols are not automatic? 
Yes. The Board can act, but it, too, is sur- 
rounded by restrictions. And the Board 
does not initiate any decontrol moves. 
These moves are taken before the Decon- 
trol Board by industry advisory commit- 
tees after OPA or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has turned down petitions for de- 
control of certain items. In the case of 
meat, for example, the Board is not to 
order decontrol unless it is shown that 


the commodity is not in short supply, . 


which would be difficult to do. In addition, 
the price of meat has a very important 
bearing on the cost of living. 


After December 31, what happens in 
regard to decontrols? 

The next move comes from the White 

House. By January 15, at the latest, the 

President is to make recommendations to 

Congress on what further price-control leg- 


islation he considers necessary between 
that time and June 30. Congress, however, 
will decide whether these White House rec- 
ommendations on price-control policy are 
to be written into law. 


What is the next step? 

The next step will be to decide whether 
any of the price controls will be continued 
beyond June 30. This involves another 
White House message. By April 1, the 
President is to inform Congress whether 
he thinks the control program should be 
extended in any part into the second half 
of 1947. Also, he is to recommend what 
Government agencies should handle these 
controls, if any, in place of OPA, which 
under present law would not function after 
June 30. Congress then will decide on con- 
tinuation or termination of price controls, 
including rent control. 


Is rent control likely to stay? 

A move is certain to be made to extend 
this control beyond June 30, but, on the 
other hand, strong pressures will be 
brought against this proposal. Some modi- 
fication of present rent control is_be- 
lieved by many to be likely. 


How about wage controls? 

Wage controls are tied in with price con- 
trols. That is, where no price increase is 
involved, wages can be raised without re- 
striction, except in the building and con- 
struction industry, where all increases still 
must be approved. Where wage increases 
will result in moves to get higher price 
ceilings, they must be approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


Actually, wage controls have been eased. 
Controls that remain have sometimes 
proved to be largely nominal where unions 
are strong, and the formula that technic- 
ally is in effect has been by-passed. Part 
of this formula is to allow a 33 per cent 
increase in wages above January, 1941, 
levels as a basis for price rises. Another 
phase of wage policy allows a postwar 
pattern of wage increases, which in many 
industries amounts to an additional 1814 
cents an hour above the earlier 33 per cent 
raise. The Wage Stabilization Board passes 
on such increases as the basis for price in- 
creases. In some cases, where WSB did 
not approve the entire amount of wage in- 
crease being sought, the Board has been 
overruled by the White House. 


The entire dispute over price and wage 
controls will reach a showdown during the 
next session of Congress. The present ex- 
tensive machinery for administering these 
controls will be studied and, possibly, re- 
vised or scrapped altogether. 
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Extra heavy steel rails laid on specially 
treated ties and deep, strong ballast. That 
is the Norfolk and Western’s solid steel high- 
way between the Atlantic seacoast and the 
Midwest, and between the North and the 
South. Rivers have been bridged. Ravines 
have been filled. Hills have been cut and 
tunnels have been bored through mountains 
to provide a road that is — ‘‘on the level’’—as 
safe and strong, and as smooth as can be built. 

The roadbed is the foundation for every 
railroad’s transportation service. On such a 
solid foundation the Norfolk and Western has 








built modern and clean . . . a car for every 
purpose. Schedules are fast... recently 
speeded up by hours. Employees are experi- 
enced and courteous. N. & W. representa- 
tives located in the principal cities of the 
country are anxious to give you information 
on fast schedules, economical rates and ser- 
vice routes. 

When you need freight transportation 
between the Midwest and the Virginia sea- 
coast or between the North and the South, 
call the N. & W. That’s a good bet. And 
that’s ‘‘on the level.” 





RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 


PRECISION 











IT’S THE _ 


’ 
CUO) 
THAT MEANS SO MUCH! : 


Next time fill the jigger with" Don Q”... when you 
make a Latin Manhattan, an Old Fashioned or a 
tall drink. You'll be surprised —delighted—enthu- 
siastic about how much better Don Q makes 









a 


your favorite drink taste. You'll never go back! 
Don Q has the golden touch that means so much. 








86 Proof 

















DON Q RUM IS A PRODUCT OF DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., PONCE, PUERTO RICO, U.S.A. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEWYORK 3, N.Y. « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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FAST RISE OF LONG-TERM LOANS 


Near-Record Increase in Business Borrowing Since Summer, 1945 


Comptroller's warning to 
banks against a credit 
boom and bust as in ‘20s 


Bank loans to U.S. business, especially 
long-term loans, are expanding so rapidly 
that Government officials are warning the 
banking system against the danger of get- 
ting in too deep. Business debt to banks, 
which has jumped from $7,800,000,000 to 
well over $10,000,000,000 since the sum- 
mer of 1945, already is near a new record, 
and the volume still is rising. 

Preston Delano, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, says in his annual report that some 
banks are “adventuring” so far into com- 
mercial lending that it becomes difficult to 
appraise the risks involved. He warns 
banks against a repetition of the credit 
boom and bust of the early ’20s. 

Long-term loans, commonly known as 
term loans, are accountable in large meas- 
ure for the recent expansion of bank lend- 
ing. These loans usually are repayable in 
equal installments, although in some cases 
the repayments are graduated upward, 
with a big final installment due at maturi- 
ty. Where businessmen a few years ago 
depended on banks for short-term credit 
only, they now find many bankers ready 
to supply cash in large amounts for terms 
as long as 10 years. 

There are evidences now that bankers 
all over the country are becoming a little 
more cautious in making loans of this kind. 
More and more, they are turning down 
higher-risk loans, but there still is plenty 
of long-term bank money to be had by 
top-grade borrowers. Therefore, total loan 
volume continues to rise. 

A large distilling corporation borrowed 
$125,000,000 recently from a group of 41 
banks, for five to nine years, at interest 
rates ranging from 134 to 2 per cent. An- 
other corporation borrowed $50,000,000 
from banks for 114 per cent. 

Banks thus are supplying money on a 
basis that becomes, in effect, a substitute 
for business’s traditional practice of rais- 
ing capital by issuing securities for sale to 
the investing public. This shift to direct 
borrowing became apparent as early as the 
mid-’30s, and has been a pronounced trend 
since the summer of 1945. 

For the borrower, financing through 
long-term loans from banks has these 
advantages over market sales of secur- 
ities: 

Lower cost of borrowing directly from 
banks is the factor that has persuaded 
many businesses to shift away from securi- 
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ty issues. Direct borrowing eliminates the 
expense of registering securities and pay- 
ing underwriters’ commissions, and of ad- 
vertising and printing. Also, to save 
money, some companies have borrowed 
from banks at current low-interest rates 
to retire outstanding higher-yield secur- 
ities. 

Convenience of being able to deal per- 
sonally with a single lender or small group 
of lenders, especially if it becomes neces- 
sary to change some of the terms of the 
loan agreement, is another reason why 
some concerns choose to borrow directly 
instead of selling securities. 
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PRESTON DELANO 
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Tax saving has been effected by some 
businesses by borrowing money to retire 
stock. Interest cost is deductible on tax 
returns. Dividends paid to stockholders 
are not. 

For banks, large-scale term loans offer 
a profitable outlet for idle money. They 
also have advantages over the short-term 
loans that, until a few years ago, account- 
ed for nearly all of banks’ lending ac- 
tivities. 

Definite long-range planning is made 
possible for both the bank and the bor- 
rower. Many business loans, made on a 
90-day basis, are recognized informally as 
loans that will be renewed, not only once 
but maybe several times. Term loans have 
the advantage of being spread over a 
longer period and adjusted to the bor- 
rower’s ability to pay. The element of 


uncertainty, in that a short-term loan 
could be called at an awkward time. also 
is eliminated. 

Better credit service often is possible 
through term loans. One reason is that 
groups of banks can participate in term 
loans where it might be impracticable on 
short-term credit. 

Protection for the bank, provided in 
most term-loan agreements, is both an ad- 
vantage and a problem. Since the bank’s 
money is to be tied up over a period of 
years, term-loan agreements usually are 
drafted more carefully and in more detail 
than short-term agreements. The long- 
term agreement often spells out the bor- 
rower’s operation for the whole period of 
the loan. For example, the bank may re- 
quire the borrower to maintain a stated 
amount of working capital, prohibit him 
from mortgaging his assets to another 
lender and limit the borrower’s total debt. 
Also, the bank frequently takes collateral 
such as the plant and real estate, equip- 
ment, stocks, bonds, inventory or other as- 
sets. Thus, the bank, for protection, gets 
involved in the operation of the borrow- 
ing company and risks a collision with Mr. 
Delano’s repeated warnings against credit 
operations that might lead to ownership 
of business establishments. 

Insurance companies also are making 
term loans to business in increasing vol- 
ume. Through eight insurance companies, 
one big corporation recently arranged a 
$125,000,000 credit for 20 to 30 years. 
Sometimes banks and insurance companies 
get together on a single credit deal. In a 
15-year credit arrangement, for example, 
a group of banks will take the shorter- 
term notes—say up to 10 years—and a 
group of insurance companies will take 
the longer-term notes. 

With these two sources, banks and 
insurance companies, there is a tremen- 
dous reservoir of money to be drawn on 
by high-grade business concerns, enough 
to support a continuing shift in the 
next years from security sales to direct 
borrowing. 

Security sales, despite the preference 
of many big companies for direct borrow- 
ing, also continue at high levels. Since 
V-E Day, U.S. business has drawn more 
money from the security market than in 
any similar period since 1930-31. And this 
almost unprecedented demand for busi- 
ness capital shows few signs of diminish- 
ing in the period ahead. 

Additional money is wanted by business 
firms to increase working capital, to mod- 
ernize or expand plants, to build inven- 
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HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


October 9, 1946. 








KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$75,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Forty Year 27%% Debentures due October 1, 1986 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 
or in San Francisco. 


Price 1034%4% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO.,INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS &CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 




















PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
ways with 
ANCHOR Fence 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence at your plant 
protects outdoor storage of materials and 
supplies—controls employees and other 
traffic in and out of your plant—shuts out 
trespassers, snoopers and trouble-makers. 
And Anchor Fence gives maximum protec- 
tion for many years because: J. Deep- 
Driven Anchors hold it erect and in line, 
in any soil, in any weather .. . 2. Square 
Frame Gates are amazingly free from sag- 
ging and warping . . . 3. U-Bar Line 


Posts are self-draining, rust-free and rigid 
. .. 4. Square Terminal Posts improve 
strength, durability and appearance. Write 
for illustrated catalog today. Anchor Post 
Div., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6610 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 











THE LIGHTER THAT MADE THE 
WORLD LIGHTER-CONSCIOUS 


Engine Turned 
Case Gold $175* 
Silver $20* 
*plas 20% 

Federal! Tax 












Plain Gold $165* 
Plain Silver $15* 
Silver-like $2.50 


Hou on Hand 


New windproof-beauty and matchless 
performance . . . backed by a tradition 
of quality workmanship and lifetime 
guaranteed performance. A ZIPPO will 
be long remembered after other gifts 
are forgotten—order early from your 
dealer. 

ZIPPO MFG. CO. Dept. UN, 






BRADFORD, PA. 


ZIPPOQ 


Whedptcof, WGHTER 
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tory and often to reduce other types of 
debt. Some loans are being made to retire 
preferred stock as well as bonds. 





Margin-Control Dispute 


The federal ban on margin trading in 
the stock market, subject of a developing 
controversy inside as well as outside the 
Government, is unlikely to be relaxed any 
time soon. The only possibility of an im- 
mediate change in the regulation is that 
the Federal Reserve Board, the only 
agency that can change it, will overrule 
its Chairman, Marriner S. Eccles, and that 
is not probable. 

Mr. Eccles’s view is that margin buy- 
ing of securities must be prohibited as long 
as dangerous inflationary pressures per- 
sist. He holds that the 100 per cent margin 
requirement is a helpful instrument in re- 
straining speculative buying of registered 
stocks. He argues that at a time when 
money is excessive and goods scarce, the 
Government should not permit the use of 
borrowed money to buy stock. 

The other view is that the 100 per 
cent rule has been an important factor in 
the recent stock-market break because 





—Wide World 
MR. SCHRAM 
Did margin rulings... 


many investors cannot buy freely on a 
cash basis. Thus, according to this view, 
the market is deprived of its normal 
“cushion” of buying. What that means, in 
Wall Street language, is a “thin” market. 

Among others now protesting against 
the cash-trading rule is Emil Schram, pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange, 
who holds that the Board’s regulation has 
not actually stopped speculation with 
credit. He declares that it has merely 
shifted the margin business to other lend- 
ers, with the result that, when the market 
breaks, these lenders call loans instead of 
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calling for more margin, thereby forcing 
the sale of securities. 

Margin buying, the practice now un- 
der federal ban, normally works this way: 
A broker buys securities for a customer, 
paying the purchase price in full. The cus- 
tomer then pays the broker part of the 
purchase price, this part being called a 
“margin.” Through this partial payment, 
the broker is protected against any loss 
due to a decline in the prices of the securi- 
ties involved. The difference between the 
margin and the price of the securities 
amounts to a loan from the broker to the 
customer, and on that loan the broker 
holds the securities as collateral. Since the 
broker collects only part of the price of 
the securities in cash, he usually borrows 
from his bank to make up the difference. 

This type of credit buying is a well- 
established practice. In the ’20s, the nor- 
mal margin was 10 per cent until the boom 
of 1928-29 sent stock prices skyrocketing. 
Then brokers required more and more 
margin until they were taking 50 per cent 
on some stock. When prices finally col- 
lapsed, brokers called for more cash to 
maintain the margin. 

The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 


—Harris & Ewing 
MR. ECCLES 
-.. really prevent speculation? 


gave the Federal Reserve Board authority 
to fix margin requirements. In 1937, mar- 
gins were set at 40 to 50 per cent. On 
Feb. 5, 1945, a flat 50 per cent was or- 
dered. Five months later, the requirement 
became 75 per cent, and, on Jan. 21, 1946, 
100 per cent. 

What is requested of the Reserve 
Board now is that the requirement be 
reduced to 50 per cent. It may eventually 
get down to that figure again, but hardly 
in a single cut from 100 to 50. Chances are 
that, if the Board starts cutting, it will do 
so in easy stages. 
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.. the way he dresses 





Californians, living outdoors much of the time, 
wear clothes to fit this environment. Simple 
— providing the utmost physical free- 
dom— colorful, informal, the clothes 
a Californian wears are as typical 
of the state as the snow-capped 
mountains and the sunny beaches. 






Californians like informality in their 
banking, too. They go to the bank in their 
“The California Trend” own neighborhood, a few blocks away. 
ss: Arman: There, at the Bank of America branch 


help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. = they find the kind of banking service 


Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20, 
or 660 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. 






they prefer—friendly, convenient, unpre- 
tentious, and complete in every respect. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


California’s Statewide Bank 


@ RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARS > 


Bank of Ain oaewe 


NATIONAL =...) > ASSOCIATION 





LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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Influence of Colin Stam on Future Tax Policies of Congress 
. . . Democrats Who Rejected Idea of Forming Third Party 


COLIN F. STAM, a bookish bachelor 


with a headful of carefully sorted statis- 
tics, wields a heavy and unrealized in- 
fluence on the nation’s tax laws, about to 
be revised. Mr. Stam has the lengthy title 
of chief of staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. This means, 
more simply, that he is the top con- 
gressional adviser on all questions which 
concern taxes. 

At the moment. Mr. Stam is of great 
importance to millions of persons because 
these millions—all taxpayers—are indicat- 
ing that taxes are one of the things that 
influence them most in this election year 
There is to be great pressure for lowering 
taxes on income when Congress comes 
back next January. Who gets how much 
tax relief, if any, will again become a 
major concern. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, Mr. 
Stam has thought of little but taxes. He 
has been with the Joint Committee for 
almost 20 years, eight of them as chief of 
staff. Before that, he spent five years as 
an attorney for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. As a tax authority, he is highly 





respected by those members of Congress 
who frame the revenue laws. 

Mr. Stam, immersed right now in studies 
of taxes and budgets and plans for long- 
range tax policy. is not able to see any 
great amount of relief for taxpayers on 
1947 income. It happens that both Repre- 
sentative Doughton (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Senator George 
(Dem.). of Georgia, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance committee, are sticklers for 
revenue when budgets are out of balance. 
In case of an overturn in Congress. Repre- 
sentative Knutson (Rep.). of Minnesota, 
would become head of the Ways and Means 
Committee. and he wants a 20 per cent 
cut on individual income taxes straight 
across the board. Either Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.). of Michigan, or Senator Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, would head the powerful 
Senate Finance Committee, and both of 
them are on the side of a balanced budget. 

Tax cutting, then, is to be related close- 
ly to budget balancing. It is on that basis 
that Mr. Stam sees only moderate tax 
relief for the year ahead. 


—Acme 


REPRESENTATIVES KNUTSON & DOUGHTON 
. Mr. Sta.u’s advice is nonpartisan 
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Individual incomes, received in 1947, 
might get relief to the extent of 10 per 
cent, but scarcely more. On this basis, each 
individual would figure his tax at 1946 
rates, and then deduct 10 per cent from 
the tax as finally computed. 

Excises almost certainly will be reduced 
in some cases, particularly where the levies 
are on necessities, such as light bulbs and 
cosmetics, freight rates and passenger fares, 
automobiles and trucks. If Congress should 
terminate the war formally, excises on 
many types of goods and services would 
drop. 

It is in planning for the longer-range 
shift away from wartime taxation that 
Mr. Stam’s job takes on its greatest im- 
portance. This importance stems from 
Mr. Stam’s position as an expert who can 
offer opinion, or advice, or facts and fig- 
ures, to members of Congress who fix tax 
policy. Mr. Stam rarely volunteers infor- 
mation, but his knowledge of taxes is such 
that he is frequently asked for advice and 
opinion as well as facts.. Congressmen find 
him helpful and perfectly content to work 
in the background. 

The chief of staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee works with a dozen economists and 
tax lawyers in a cluttered two-room suite 
in the House Office Building. Mr. Stam 
himself is one of the most accessible Wash- 
ington officials. His door is always open 
and he is ready to talk taxes with anyone, 
at any time, although he closes up quickly 
and begins looking out the window when 
questions are asked about himself. His 
job, and that of the men who work with 
him, is to serve Congress and not to sell 
themselves, or their ideas. 

Attitudes toward tax policy, however, 
are very important. It is notable that the 
attitude of Representatives and Senators 
who will write the tax laws, regardless of 
which party controls Congress, is a con- 
servative attitude. The New Deal idea of 
using taxes as a lever for economic policy, 
as much as a means of raising revenue, 
commands very little attention. 

There is nothing to suggest that Mr. 
Stam’s attitude on taxes differs from those 
whom he advises. The Joint Committee's 
staff supplied most of Congress’s ammuni- 
tion to stymie a number of New Deal tax 
proposals. During the war, Congress flatly 
refused to approve rates as high as the 
Treasury recommended; disregarded the 
“spendings tax” as a novel measure of in- 
flation control, and at one time differences 
between Treasury and congressional tax 
experts almost reached the point of open 
rupture. 

Those differences have been composed 
now, but there is little indication that 
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Yes, when one businessman asks another: “Which 
company will do the best job for me on all insurance 
covering employees?”... 


WHY? 


The most frequent answer is: “The Travelers.” 


Because it means better handling of all 
the complex and varied forms of employee 
insurance. Travelers men are experienced 
and have the background that can be 
found only in an organization which 
pioneered in Workmen’s Compensation 
and Group Insurance. 


Because lower insurance rates, as well as 
employee and public good will, often re- 
sult from the safety engineering and sick- 
ness prevention services of The Travelers. 


Because you and your business organi- 
zation benefit from the intelligent han- 
dling of employee claims. The broad ex- 


perience of Travelers claim men is a 
definite help to you at all times. The 
Travelers country-wide organization 
may be of untold value at any time. These 
Travelers claim men each year pay more 
than half a million employee claims which 
involve injury, illness, death, surgery, 
and hospitalization. 


Because a plan that meets your business 
needs now, and that can be revised from 
time to time as these needs or conditions 
change, can be developed best by your 
own insurance broker or a Travelers 
agent, working with the specialized ex- 
perts of The Travelers. 


On all forms of Employee Insurance, you will 
be well served by The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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@ Let’s take a look at those 3,500,000 
reasons. 

They are all citizens of Indiana. 
They’re 97% native-born, with a 
nationally recognized high stand- 
ard of literacy. During the war they 
proved they wanted to work... 
among the seven top states in 
war contracts, Indiana had the na- 
tion’s third best record in man-hours 
lost through strikes and lockouts. 

These Hoosiers are the first in the 
country to establish a state labor- 
management charter. No other state 
has gone so far to benefit industrial 
relations. 

Their income exceeds $1,000 an- 
nually for every man, woman and 
child. Indiana people can make and 
buy your product. 

They’re friendly, they’re handy, 
they’re the folks you want as em- 
ployees, customers, associates, and 
neighbors. Come to Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 















Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations . . . Dept. U-2 
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SECRETARY SNYDER & SENATOR GEORGE 
... the Treasury hasn‘t written a tax law since 1934 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Sny- 
der will fare any better at the hands of 
tax committees than did former Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Not since 1934 
has the Treasury written a tax bill, and 
not for several years is it likely to write 
another. 

Mr. Stam’s advice and research, there- 
fore, promise to direct tax laws in the 
future as in the past. His strong point is his 
careful analyses of what various tax pro- 
posals will do to the Government’s reve- 
nue, and the reaction they will get from 
taxpayers. 

Studies now being conducted involve 
these points: 

Corporation tax relief is being weighed 
against relief for individual taxpayers. If 
Congress runs true to form, individuals will 
get the most out of reductions. 

Higher exemptions are under study for 
low-income groups. This has political ap- 
peal to the largest group of taxpaying 
voters. 

Lower surtaxes on top-bracket incomes 
is getting more support. This proposal will 
be studied for its effect on private invest- 
ment as well as on revenue. 

Middle-bracket tax relief goes into such 
questions as allowing husbands and wives 
to split their incomes for tax purposes, and 
giving some special tax relief to earned 
incomes. 

Tax-exempt corporations, such as farm 
co-operatives and unions, are getting spe- 
cial attention, and so are various tax pro- 
posals to assist small business. 

Excise taxes are being examined to see 
what items can be dropped or can be 
reduced. 

Pension trusts and annuities are being 
studied to determine whether unwarranted 
double taxation sometimes arises. 


Searches also are being made for pos- 
sible loopholes in income, estate and gift 
taxes, and Mr. Stam is studying the effect 
of taxes on United States citizens living 
abroad. 

These studies are virtual guarantees 
that Mr. Stam will continue to spend his 
customary long hours at his document- 
piled desk, leaving little time for the 
yachting trips he enjoys, or the occasional 
visits he likes to make to his native East- 
ern Shore of Maryland. Even when he 
returns to his suburban Washington home, 
where he lives quietly, he usually takes 
papers and books with him to add to a 
tax knowledge that already is monumen- 
tal. 

Civil servant. It is as a civil servant 
that Mr. Stam really excels. If he holds 
any positive political views, few of his 
associates are aware of them, and his ex- 
pert knowledge is sought as eagerly by 
Republicans as Democrats. Moreover, that 
knowledge is available to any member of 
Congress as well as to members of the 
tax committees. 

Mr. Stam’s attitude and ability, in fact, 
are qualities that Congress seeks in other 
employes. Under the Reorganization Act, 
each congressional committee is to have a 
staff of four professionals for expert infor- 
mation and advice. It is not unlikely that 
Senator La Follette (Prog.) , of Wisconsin, 
father of the Reorganization Act and him- 
self a member of the Finance Committee, 
had Mr. Stam and his staff in mind when 
he wrote this provision. 

Other Government tax men have left 
public service to make fortunes in private 
work. Mr. Stam undoubtedly has had 
offers that dwarf the $9,000 a year he re- 
ceives from Congress, but to him the work 
he performs is more important than the 
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salary he receives. Congress is looking for 
more employes like that. 





Men Who Halted 3d Party 


The formation of a liberal third party 
seems now to have been postponed in- 
definitely. A small group of men—including 
two Roosevelt Cabinet members—has seen 
to that. As a result, liberals and left- 
wingers continue to pin hopes of attain- 
ing their objectives on working within the 
Democratic Paxty. 

All this came about at a meeting of 
liberals, heavily sprinkled with strangely 
subdued Communists, held recently in Chi- 
cago. The conference was called by the 
CIO and National Citizens Political Ac- 
tion Committees, together with the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Aris, 
Sciences and Professions. The purpose was 
to survey political prospects in the coming 
elections and make long-range plans. 

The real meaning of what happened has 
been lost until now. It is best told through 
the personalities who dominated the ses- 
sions. 

Senator Claude Pepper (Dem.), of 
Florida, spiked third-party talk quickly. In 
one of his more soaring oratorical flights, he 
impressed upon the 350 delegates the 
thought that liberals had more to gain by 
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SENATOR PEPPER 


entering the ranks of the Democratic 
Party and carrying on their work there 
than by going it independently. 

Senator Pepper’s word carries weight in 
liberal to leftward circles. He is discussed 
as one of two men behind whom such 
forces could unite, the other being Henry 
A. Wallace. 

He is a man of frank political ambitions. 
But he left no doubt that, for the time 
being at least, he was staying with the 
Democratic Party. Some suggested that 
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Solving loading problems on the 
drawing board is one of the ways 
Erie helps shippers plan safe trans- 
portation for their products. 


On particularly difficult loads, Erie 
experts design packing, blocking 
and bracing methods to solve the 
problem. 





he’s loading a freight car 


The Erie has analyzed hundreds 
of loading problems . . . made 
suggestions which have prevented 
damage . . . saved time and money 
for shippers. 


This and other Erie services to 
assure safe, dependable freight 
transportation are available to you 
through any Erie Representative. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Indian attack on 
railroad builders 






KAYWOODIE 


grew up with 








_ America 





Trade Mark 


> 


Super-Gram 
Full Bent 
$5 


Contentment 
fs our business 


The KAYWOODIE organization, 
founded in 1851 before the first trans- 
continental railroad (picture shows In- 
dian attack on railroad-builders ) has been 
engaged ever since in enhancing the pleas- 
ure of smoking. Kaywoodies are the result 
of the most modern methods in existence, 
and of skilled hand work, long experience, 
special training and accuracy. They are the 
world’s best-smoking pipes. For smoking- 
pleasure, comfort and authentic style, see 
the Kaywoodies at your 
dealer's. $3.50 to $25. Im- 
ported Briar. Kaywoodie 
Company, New York 
and London. 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 


Leaflet on request 
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Peapie of he Week 





Mr. Pepper’s idea was to wait and see if 
developments of the next two years bring 
him the vice-presidential nomination. 

He was, moreover, fresh from a series of 
peace talks with Postmaster General Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan, the Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. In these 
conferences, held in the wake of Mr. 
Wallace’s dismissal from the Cabinet, Mr. 
Pepper worked out an arrangement under 
which he will serve as a party speaker and 
work with the liberal groups. 

Henry Morgenthau, whose depar- 
ture from Mr. Truman’s Cabinet was ab- 
rupt and _ filled with recriminations, 
plumped for the party, too. 

“If we are to be effective,” he said, “we 
must continue to work largely within the 
Democratic Party.” 

Mr. Morgenthau, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, also saved the meeting 
from a boner, a resolution which, in con- 





MR. ICKES 
demning war expenditures, lumped outlays 
for veterans into the total. 

Harold L. Ickes was less concerned 
with the sanctity of the Democratic Party, 
but joined in shelving third-party pro- 
posals. He was more interested in foreign 
policy, and he spoke critically of “Russian 
imperialism.” 

This led to advance demands from oth- 
ers in charge of the meeting that he revise 
his address before delivering it. “Audience 
reaction” would be unfortunate, he was 
told, meaning that the Communists prob- 
ably would indulge in some loud booing. 
Mr. Ickes reduced the length of his speech, 
but left its essential meaning unchanged. 
The boos did not develop. 

Mr. Ickes was present as executive 
chairman of the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions. Some Communists claim that 
they established this organization, and 











MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE / 
JR 






No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 6. MYSTIC, CONN, 





CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS | 


FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS.,,, 


Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4”, 1”. For details, ; a 
sample stencils, prices, pin this to busi- % 


ness letterhead with your name. 












MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 
61 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A 








A thing of beauty now he hails... 
And skips extraneous details. 





PONCER MONCKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
= CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 46, 10¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1946, to holders 
of record at close of business October 19, 

1946. 
October 3, 1946 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 
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Over 
500,000 Sunday, 








400,000 Daily 
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People of the Weck 


how they obtained Mr. Ickes as their ex- 
ecutive chairman is puzzling Mr. Ickes’s 
friends. He already is having Communist 
trouble. Over his protest, his organiza- 
tion indorsed Mr. Wallace’s criticism of 
Bernard M. Baruch’s atomic-bomb plan. 

Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
objected, as he has in the past, to Com- 
munists meddling in American liberal 
groups. Still there were no boos. 

His statement was a reflection of his 
unhappy position as head of the CIO. In 
that organiaztion, he would like to have a 
Communist cleanup, but to attempt such 
a purge would cause dissension. Otherwise 
he prefers to resign, keeping, however, his 
presidency of the United Steelworkers. 

Apparently, he must continue to head 
the CIO, as the only available man who, 
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MORGENTHAU & MURRAY 


an avowed anti-Communist, still can work 
with the Communists when necessary. 

Henry Wallace, although not pres- 
ent, was the man of the meeting. The 
mention of his name produced big ovations, 
and the delegates adopted a resolution 
commending his stand on foreign policy 
and asking that he intensify his campaign 
for this and for liberal domestic legislation. 

The Communists. Somehow, the prin- 
cipals of the meeting managed to keep the 
Communists present from disrupting it 
with the usual obstructions. The most that 
the party liners managed was a control of 
the mimeographing machine that made it 
difficult to obtain copies of speeches un- 
favorable to Russia. 

How to continue keeping the Commu- 
nists subdued is the problem ahead. The 
liberals want continued leadership of the 
type of Mr. Wallace, Mr. Pepper, Mr. 
Morgenthau and Mr. Ickes. But they real- 
ize that such” leadership is made difficult 
and vexatious if the Communists attain 
any strength in their organizations. 
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Neo old stoker can cut costs like a new 


IRON FIREMAN 








Burns ALL of the fuel 
Prevents smoke 
Iron Fireman solves the problems of par- 


tially burned coal and wasteful stack losses 
which result from improper combustion. 











PRecision 
cComrTaoe 


Follows the load — makes 
steam as you need it 


Steam production is closely adjusted to 
needs by Iron Fireman precision controls. 
Constant fire bed permits quick pick-up. 
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Uses low cost coals 


Burns economical stoker coal efficiently, 
permitting use of grades most econom- 
ically provided by the local market. 





Cuts furnace and stoker upkeep 


Mechanism easily accessible for inspec- 
tion and service. Engineered installation 
and precision firing cut furnace upkeep. 








COAL 
BUNKER 











Handles its own coal 


Conveys coal from main bunker to fur- 
nace automatically. Saves labor, saves in- 
vestment in costly conveying equipment. 
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IRON FIREMAN 





Increases boiler capacity 


Iron Fireman has replaced hundreds of 
stokers of obsolete design, resulting in 
greatly increased boiler capacity. 
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Sectional view of the Iron Fireman Coal-Flow, which feeds direct from main bunker to furnace 


How to check your steam costs. Firing efficiency can be accurately measured. 
Iron Fireman will survey your plant without cost or obligation on your part. For 
engineering survey or literature write to Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3025 
W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, 
Canada. Sales, service and engineering organization covers the continent. 


STIMLIL aL 






FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
FOR HEATING, PROCESSING OR POWER 
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, to rotary-drilling methods, it is now possible 
to tap huge resources of oil that might otherwise have 
stayed forever locked beneath the earth’s surface. In the 
early days of oil prospecting, drilling depths were rigidly 
limited. Now it is not uncommon for modern drillers to 
probe many thousands of feet beneath the earth’s surface, 

To reach these subterranean stores of oil at almost 
incredible depths, the holes are bored with bits attached 
to ‘‘drill pipe’’—hollow tubular columns that are rotated 
by machinery on the derrick floor. Thus, in effect, you have 
5 Oil a giant mechanicai hand turning a drill that is sometimes 
three miles long. 

Oil is the lifeblood of industry, pulsing through almost 
every vein of our national economy. Yet, to bring it within 
reach of man, ingenious, sturdy machinery is needed— 


hn, machinery that must stand up to unusual abuse and weary 
days of punishing operation. For that reason Bethlehem 
unit and its subsidiary, Bethlehem Supply Company, take 





special care in designing, manufacturing, testing, and 
servicing their rotary-drilling equipment and pumping units, 
which are today widely used throughout the mid-continent 
and southwestern oil fields. 

Aiding in the distribution of these products—and of 
others in daily demand by drillers, producers, and 
refiners—are the many Bethlehem Supply stores, located 
at strategic points. Thus, as in other important respects, 
Bethlehem facilities and services are contributing to 
the growth of an industry vital to the country’s needs. 
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Some of the Bethlehem products 
that help produce oil for 
American industry and homes: 

































Drilling and pumping 
equipment 
Oil tanks and refinery 
structures 
Bolts and other fastenings 
Reaction chambers 
Pipe (large- and small- 
diameter) 

Plates and sheets 
Structural steel shapes 
Sucker rods 
Tin plate for oil containers 
Wire rope 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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hed Odds are growing that many war controls will die early in 1947, 

ited Price control stands at least a 50-50 chance of repeal before March l. 

lave Wage control is just a paper control now and dies with price control. — 

mes Rent control will continue through much of 1947, but rent control is to 
crack at some point when a rent rise is needed to stimulate building. 

nose Priorities on most materials, and rationing, too, go out March 31. 

re Housing-material controls run until the end of 1947, but repeal before that 

mis time is a growing prospect as irritations develop over meagerness of results. 

ie The next Congress will come to town with an almost irresistible urge to get 

rake rid of controls. Price control is to be under intense attack. Result is that it 

and will not surprise many observers if Congress sets out to repeal control of 

nits, prices as its first job. Mr. Truman cannot stop that action by veto. Labor 

rent unions are not to fight very hard for price control. Farm bloc wants its end. 

' If price control goes, most other controls will go, too. 

1 of 

and Idea that prices will shoot upward without controls may be wrong. 

ated Rents would rise sharply because they have been held down. New-car prices 

Gea, might rise by about $100. Steel might rise in some categories. There would be 

Ay a rise toward black-market levels in lumber and some other products. 


Prices generally, however, probably would not rise much unless wage rates 
should take another big turn upward. A big new wage rise is not so sure. 

With an end to controls over price: 

1. The flow of finished goods to market would rise rapidly. 

2. Consumer resistance could be expected to develop quickly to a higher 
price level that coincided with a rising volume of goods. 

Net effect of a rapid new rise of prices in*this period would be to hurry 
along the crack in general business and in prices that's approaching. 
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Construction costs are meeting obvious resistance now. 

Grain prices for future delivery indicate that the trend is to be down. 

Cotton prices probably have had their last big spurt. 

Wool and woolen goods are running into price resistance. 

Farm land is not selling with the same ease that it had been selling. 

Here and there, pressure for sharp rises in price persists, but there are 
Signs that this pressure is easing in many other places. It has to be realized 
that commodity prices as a whole have risen 20 per cent this year and that the 
level of prices at wholesale now is 60 per cent above 1935-39. After a rise of 
that proportion, it. is to be difficult to sustain further rises. 











Actually, there is agreement among official appraisers that the postwar 
boom is entering its last stages, that the next big turn is down, not up. 

A final little boomlet is being predicted for months just ahead. 

A setback then is expected, with some difference of opinion about whether 
it comes before or after midyear, but with no difference about its coming. The 
weight of opinion is. swinging to the turn by midyear, first predicted here. 

Pattern now shaping suggests this: 

1946: A boom year from beginning to end in commodity prices, production. 

1947: A continuing boom at the start, but with price and production trends 
downward after midyear, or maybe after the first quarter. Goods will be flood- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


ing into markets during this year. Controls will be fading. 

1948: Deflation probably to continue in early part of the year, with an 
upturn to get under way maybe at some time in the first half of the year. 

1949: Stable prosperity, with goods abundant, prices reasonable, people 
rather fully employed, to hold through the first full year. 

Prevailing view is that any setback that develops in 1947 will have spent 
its force within 12 to 18 months; that the adjustment ahead can be short lived. 


To show the degree of inflation of the income structure: 

In prewar, income payments to individuals averaged $67,000,000,000 a year 
between 1935 and 1939. They had reached $80,000,000,000 in 1929. 

During war, income payments rose to a peak of $162,000,000,000. 

This year, payments to individuals are estimated at $165,000,000,000, with 
one official estimate that they will reach a $175,000,000,000 rate in 1947 be- 
fore an adjustment occurs, before inflation gives way to some deflation. 

That's an expansion of more than $100,000,000,000 in income in a relatively 
few years. It reflects a degree of expansion that may be difficult to main- 
tain, once anything occurs to slow or reverse the strong inflationary trend. 





A new wage-raising formula is not now hatching at the White House. 

Wage increases will not be officially promoted this autumn, as they were 
last autumn. Workers are not to be invited to come and get it. 

Control of wages, meanwhile, is pretty much a myth. Union leaders are op- 
posed to controls. Employers are opposed to controls, which are not really con- 
trols whenever labor has strength enough to exert pressure on the White House. 

Result is that the wage issue next time will have to be fought out again, 
just as it was the last time. This time, however, wage increases which add to 
cost of production will have to be considered in any fixing of prices. Workers 
will not be able again to try to squeeze wage rises out of profit margins. 











There definitely is to be a second round qf wage demands. 

Auto Workers, CIO, are getting set to lead the way again. 

Steelworkers will follow Auto Workers, although: Phil Murray would like to 
lead the way in the hope of getting a settlement without a strike. 

AFL union leaders will be forced by competition to make their demands, too. 

Prevailing idea is to try te get some kind of tie between living-cost in- 
creases and wage-increase demands to ease the public-relations problem. 

Wage demands probably will be more conservative than on the first round. 

Employer reactions to added wage costs probably will be related to their 
judgment concerning the extent to which increases can readily be passed on to 
customers in price increases. Wage increases this time will be reflected rather 
quickly in prices, at a time when price levels already are high. 

















Strike trend continues downward in this pre-election period. 

Strikes will point upward again as union demands are made for 1947. 

Strike outlook seems to be less disturbing than at this time a year ago. 

Strikes, however, will tend this time to hurry along the crack-up, when a 
year ago they just helped to generate more of an inflation. Anything that is to 
interfere with production at this stage tends to precipitate trouble. 

Union leaders are confronted with something of a spread-the-strike problem 
in the period ahead. The 1946 strikers lost heavily of income at a time when 
prices were rising fast. If now called on to strike in 1947, they lose again 
and then face the prospect that deflation may hit and force many out of jobs. 

The idea will be to stage strikes involving workers who did not strike in 
the past year. The 1946 strikers then would be expected to enjoy any benefits 
that flowed to workers as a result of other strikes. 

It is becoming highly doubtful whether workers will show permanent net 
gains from their postwar strikes, when accounts finally are tallied. 
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-—Cornerstones of Profitable Production —\ 





| PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 
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Coordination of eons functions requires properly organized 
record controls fo 


r efficient, low-cost operation. 





To simplify machine loading for maximum output, leading or- 






“Fact-Power” centralizes control of materials, purchasing 
and production in single record—protected in Safe-Kardex. 


Signalled Visible Tip Folders assure 


by f Z 





of 


positive follow-u 


purchase and job orders, prevent costly production delays, 


ganizations use the visible “Fact-Power” of Sched-U-Graph. 








@ The effective use of “Fact-Power” 
in production planning and control 
opens many opportunities if you are 
seeking higher manufacturing effi- 
ciency with lower costs under present 
regulations, 

In “Fact-Power” are the corner- 
stones of profitable operation. 

Applied to the scheduling of ma- 





chines it can yield greater out 


more economic runs. It can synchro- 


nize the flow of materials with 
production schedules with- 
out “rush” orders and the dan- 
ger of unforeseen shortages. 
It can integrate the control 
of all operations at one cen- 
tral point, eliminate waste 


motion and provide a running picture 
of progress on each job in the plant. 
All with impressive savings in 
executive and clerical time! 


put with 


On this subject we have published 
a study SP-KD2027 — “Production 
Control Systems’ — showing the im- 
pressive benefits being obtained with 
modern production control methods 
and equipment in industry. 





A request on your business letterhead will bring you a copy on special loan service. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION emungion 





315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Industry is On the Move to 


Manufacturers are find- 
ing it profitable to 
locate their plants or branch factories in 
Colorado for these reasons: 

Immediate supply of highly productive skilled 
labor. Low cost power and fuel. Central location 
for development of vast new Western market, with 
fast transportation facilities to all America. Raw 
materials for every type of industry. Abundant 
pure water. Healthful all-year climate. Splendid 
banking facilities. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODUCED PER 
WAGE EARNER 29.6% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Evidence of the high prceductivity of Colorado 
labor is shown in the latest figures compiled by U S. 
Bureau of Census. Based on this report, the value 
of manufactured goods produced per wage earner 
in Colorado is 29.6 per cent above the national 
average. This is largely due 1), to the high type of 
labor; 2), to the minimum loss of time from sick- 
ness, and, 3), to increased efficiency in Colorado's 
famous mountain climate. 


“I! can do more work in Colorado than any 
other place I've ever lived,” 
says Colorado workman 


“I can do more work in Colorado 
than any other place I have ever 
lived. It’s never too hot, never too 
cold; the high, dry climate keeps 
aman feeling his best. I have my 
own home, with a big yard for the 
children to play in...and I guess 
that helps, too. And it’s pretty nice 
to take my family for a drive into 
the mountains, or go fishing. Sort 
of keeps mo on my toes”’. 





J. W. RICHARDS 
Employe, Robbins 
Incubator Co. 
Denver, Colorado 


Send for this FACT BOOK 


Key facts you should 
know about industrial 
Colorado—markets, labor 
supply, raw materials, 
transportation, banking 
facilities, industrial sites 
-many other facts. This 
valuable booklet avail- 
able to executives. Your 
inquiry held confidential. 
Mail coupon for booklet. 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
113 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Please send me your 28-page baok, ‘““Colorado— 
Strategic Center of America’s Markets’. 





Name 





Address 


300 SUNSHINY DAYS A YEAR * 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Trieste as Capital for U.N.? 

Sir:—A possible solution of the Trieste 
problem is establishing Trieste as the seat 
of the United Nations. 

This would also provide an accessible 
world capital bordering “East” and 
“West.” 
Granby, 


Mass. Artuur C. WEIL 


* * * 


Views on Stock-Market Break 
The following answers to the ques- 
tion, “What, in your opinion, does the 
decline in the prices of corporation 
stocks signify?” were received too late 

for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Continued Washington — bureaucratic 
controls, election year, with neither po- 


liticai party showing any evidence of prac- 
tical direction; failure of construction to 
get under way, rapidly increasing inven- 
tories in many lines, decreasing cash _ re- 
serves, such as in the case of General 
Motors and U.S. Steel; with expenditures 
for living costs of industrial and white- 
collar workers exceeding income, which in 
turn automatically creates increased buy- 
ers’ resistance; financial pages bristling 
with prophecies of production letdown 
not later than summer of 1947, plus ap- 
proach of another uncertain election year 
in 1948 and with no hopes entertained by 
the well informed of a solution to our in- 
ternational problems, all constitute the 
makings of a bear market which has to all 
practical intents and purposes been in op- 
eration since August 1, the time and ex- 
tent of which are unpredictable right now. 
K. C. Apams, Editor 
United Mine Workers Journal 
Washington, D.C. 





Big inventories due to bottleneck. The 
epidemic of strikes and uncertainties over 
price control were all reasons for caution, 
but for no such recession as occurred. 

A decline signified a jittery state of 
mind due partly to irresponsibility, war 
talk, partly to the influence of the Dow 
theory on the superstitious minds of many 
traders. There is just as much wealth as 
there was before the decline, and there 
will be more if the market is any good as 
the barometer of expectations. 

It will regain its ground within six 
months. I’m not selling the country short. 
Columbus, Ohio A. B. WotFe 

Professor of Economics, 
Ohio State University 
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Major 
Angas 
Forecast 
The Panic 


If you are interested in the theory and 

practice of forecasting stocks and business, 

send for a FREE copy of Major Angas’ 

recent prophetic Digest 167, entitled — 

“Ingredients of a Panic—Stay Out” 
(Value $2) Enclose 9¢ in stamps 

2 NEW BULLETINS 


If you also care to enclose $2 you 
will receive Major Angas’ two 
latest Digests, just off press — 


No. 170—“The Coming Rally” 
No. 171—“‘Bear Market Not Yet Over” 


Cash with order $2 0 usn-i1019 


(MAJOR New York22, N.Y. ANGAS, 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ren Pe LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
CT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 191 
AS AMENDED rif THE ACTS OF MARCHs3, “to: 33, 
AND JULY 2, 1946. 


of gy United States News, omsryr weekly at Washing- 
, for September 27, 1946 
District of Columbia—ss: 

3efore me, a Notary Public im and for the District of 
Columbia aforesaid, personally appeared Anthony R. Gould, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of The United States 
News, and that the following is to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of th ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly news- 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
United States News Publishing Corporation, 24th & N Sts. 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C Editor, David Lawrence, 
Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor, FE. Worth Higgins, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Business Manager, Anthony R. Gould, 


| Bethesda, Md. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
mame and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 


The United | — News Publishing Corporation, Washing- 


ton, D. C.; David’ Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Chase 
| National Bank, New York City (as trustee for Mark 
| Lawrence, Mrs. A. Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs, Etienne 


| trustee for Cecilia Lawrence, Ruth R. 








Lawrence Sturhahn); Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (as 
Lawrence, Edythe L. 


Scheiner. S. L. Scheiner, and D. L. Scheiner) : Owen L. 


Scott, Washington, D. C.; Margarete M. Scott, Washing- 
ton, D. c: G. W. and Buena M. Bryan, Dogue, Va.; 
Anthony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md.; Mildred A. Gould, 


Bethesda, Md.; Lillian K. Ashley, Darien, Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Chase 
National Bank, New York City (as trustee for Mark 
Lawrence, Mrs, A. Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs. Etienne Law- 
rence Sturhahn). 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditiens under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding 
the date shown above is 239 

ANTHONY R. GOU LD, ee Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 


September, 1946, 
[SEAL ie L. TINSMAN 
My commission expires June 30, 1947 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard Readt bsezy new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 
Write for our great illustrated book 





, catalog. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
answer to your Christmas gift problem Free if 
you write now—today! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. US6, 1257 So.WabashAve., Chicago, lll. 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 19 in a sertes 





Centuries before a name was found for it advertising was news. 
There is even reference to it in mythology. Advertising, to- 
day, is a 150 billion dollar industry. And like all news, its job 
is, according to the dictionary, “to give notice to: to inform, 
to make known.” Advertising is a highly economical meth- 
od of giving information and spreading news effectively. 
Mercury knew it when he advertised for the return of 
Psyche. Every industry, without exception, knows it today. 


There are today highly specialized magazines in which advertisers 
may publish news about their products to selected audiences. Four 
hundred and forty seven advertisers have found the pages of 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS an effective medium in which 
“to inform and make known” the values of their merchandise and 
services to more than a million readers of importance and influence. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 
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Air Arm’s Bid for Big-Stick Job... Mr. Symington 
As War Secretary? . . . Cost of a Diplomatic Post 


Bernard Baruch finds it next to impos- 
sible to make any progress in talks with 
the Russians over control of atomic 
energy. Russia is unwilling to open her 
industry to outside inspection. 


x * * 


Leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor had planned to press Mr. 
Truman to address their annual con- 
vention, but decided against an invi- 
tation out of fear of the reception the 
President might receive. President 
Truman is having much more diffi- 
culty than President Roosevelt had in 
keeping organized labor happy. 


xk * 


Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, is 
saying that the only sure thing in this 
world is that price control will die 
on or before July 1, 1947. Almost 
nobody is talking now about trying 
to pump life back into this control 
agency. 


x * ® 


The President is not going to get much 
help either from the AFL or from 
CIO leaders in trying to save OPA 
when Congress comes back. Labor 
leaders lost interest in price control 
when Congress decided that higher 
wage costs would have to be con- 
sidered in fixing prices. 


x *k * 


The price in campaign contributions of 
the Ambassadorship to Great Britain 
was set very high at the start of the 
search for a man to fill that post. A 
figure mentioned on the inside is 
$150,000, but it proved very difficult 
to interest candidates for the job on 
anything like that basis. 


x k * 


Mr. Truman has been told by some 
advisers that an end to meat controls 
at this time will not provide any sub- 
stantial increase 1n meat supplies be- 
fore the election, and would jeopard- 
ize other price controls. 


xk * 


President Truman’s insistence that 
the budget will be balanced in this 


76 


fiscal year still has Government fiscal 
officers puzzled. What the President 
apparently did is to count the $2,100,- 
000,000 slash in estimates twice—once 
last August when the deficit was fore- 
cast at $1,900,000,000, and again 
recently. 


xk * 


Robert Patterson, Secretary of War, 
has indicated to some of his close 
friends that he is thinking of step- 
ping out of his Cabinet post before 
the first of the year. Mr. Patterson 
was quite disappointed when he was 
not selected for a Supreme Court Jus- 
ticeship after what had been consid- 
ered a near promise for that post. 


xk & 


W. Stuart Symington, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Air, Missouri busi- 
nessman and one of the little group 
closest to the White House, is in line 
to become Secretary of War when 
and if Secretary Patterson steps out. 


xk * 


Army Air Forces are disturbed by 
the State Department tendency to 
use the Navy rather than the Air 
Forces as the arm of military service 
that is employed when this country 
seeks to demonstrate its national in- 
terest on outlying areas of the world. 
The proposed round-the-world flight 
of B-29s is to serve as an Air Forces 
demonstration that aircraft as well as 
warships can be used to show this 
country’s military might. 


x *k * 


Vice Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, pres- 
ent Chief of Naval Personnel, is No. 
1 on the list of admirals getting at- 
tention as possible successors to Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, when the 
latter retires as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions either next March or in January, 
1948. 


Me: a 


Tests carried out at Bikini and after 
are showing that the more persistent 
types of radioactivity generated from 
atomic-bomb explosions can be con- 
trolled without great difficulty. Ra- 


dioactivity set up as a result of the 
bomb explosion had been one of the 
biggest potential problems in control 
of bomb effects. 


x * * 


President Truman seems to be veer- 

ing to the State Department view 

about disposition of islands taken 

from Japan. This view is that U.S, 

should take Japanese mandated js- 

lands under a United Nations trustee- 

ship and should merely demilitarize 

the islands that Japan owned out- 

right. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had } 
favored outright U.S. annexation of” 
islands Japan had held under man-! 
date, and U.S. trusteeship for Japa-} 
nese-owned islands. 


xk *® *& 


John Steelman, Reconversion Direc.’ 
tor, is passing out word that the White 
House does not want any more argu- 
ments over wage policy until after 
election, which is a hint to wage sta- 
bilizers to avoid any gestures that 
would precipitate or prolong strikes, 
Wage controls now have relatively 
little practical meaning anyway, since 
the Government gives way whenever 
union pressure is strong. 








x * * 





Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, blames Charles 
Ross, who handles public relations 
for President Truman, for some of the 
tangles that have grown from state- 
ments made in White House press con- 
ferences. Mr. Hannegan thinks that 
these mistakes should have been } 
caught when made, and he has sug- 
gested that Paul Porter, OPA Ad: 
ministrator, be given the job as White 
House public-relations man. 









' 


xk 


Republican leaders are adopting 
definitely pessimistic line in forecast 
ing their 1946 chances in order 
avoid any overconfidence. Reporte: 
who once got nothing but optimist 
from Republican bigwigs when thing 
were going badly now get expressions 
of great doubt about the outlook. 
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